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Popular Education. 
me “THE TEACHERS PROFESSION. 

Mr. Day of Ontario, chairman of the com- 
mittee on the Teachers’ Profession submitted 
the following report at the late meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association at Utica. 

Your committee to whom was referred the 








) expediency of adopting such measures as will 


result in the establishment of a Teachers’ 
Profession, respectfully submit the following 


REPORT. 
Question.—Ought instruction in our com- 
mon schools to be made a professional em- 
6 ? 
fore we enter upon the disscussion of this 
subject, and inquire as to its practicability, it 
is necessary that the present state and condi- 
tion of our common schools should be care- 
fully examined. The interests of our country 
as well as of our village and city schools, 
must be brought to bear upon the question ; 


taking heed lest we fall into an error too fre-: 


quently committed by some of the officers 
of the school department; namely, that of 
making the progress of the latter, a criterion 
by which to judge of the necessities and con- 
dition of the great mass of the community. 

In most of our common schools the instruc- 
tion of youth is generally committed to young 
men during the winter, and to young women 
during the summer season. The affirmative 
of this question proposes to change the pres- 
ent organization and to commit this important 
trust to vo of more age and experience, 
a i for longer periods of time. It enquires 
whether school-teaching does not affect inter- 
ests of a character so high as to require a 
preparation as long and as careful as that de- 
manded of the physician, the member of 
the bar, or the minister at the sacred desk.— 
It furthermore inquires whether it should not 

made an employment of so permanent a 
nature, that the Teacher in his district will 
cupy a situation as respectable and as last- 
ng as the physician in his circuit, or the min- 
ister in his parish. Such indeed is the con- 
dition of many of the Teachers in the Colleges 


—— OO ee 


Hand Academies—the instructors there continu- 
ing in their emyloyment for life or for a long 
succession of years. The question for our 
consideration is, can such a state of things be 
introduced into eur ordinary district schools ? 
The present organization has many advantages 
connected with it, which will not be abandoned 
by its friends until the prospect of a full and 
ample remuneration is presented. _ 
ne of these advantages consists in the ease 
with which Teachers may now be obtained. 
There are very many young men and women 
throughout our country who having enjoyed the 
advantages of a good education, are ready to 
offer their services as instructors of youth 
during a part of the year, usually that portion 
in which their time is not especially occupied. 
', Such persons having neither farms nor families, 
ican generally be obtained with less incon- 
\' venience, and for a less sum than those more 
\jadvanced in life. Therefore, to make teaching 
''a profession, much additional expense must be 
incurred, both by Teachers and employers. 
Another advantage is that it furnishes em- 
'|ployment to those who really need it. This 
|| business is now pursued by many in order to 
| obtain the money to defray expenses of a farther 
|| promotion of study. It is not unfrequently a 
| great assistance to those who wish to acquire 
a knowledge of one of the learned professions. 
{It has ofien been termed a stepping stone to 
\\law, medicine or divinity. If, therefore, in- 
i!struction in our common sehools is to be 
raised to a distinct and seperate profession, 
this order of things must be inverted. No one 
|must be permitted to engage in this business 
|; who has not complied with the requisite rules 
for qualification. What then is the good, the 
reat good which will result from estab- 
Rahment of a Teachers’ profession? Revolu- 


tions and changer can only be justified b 
and substantia nce bid’ aaeitaae — 
and money should not be required unless it is 
rendered probable that additional benefits will 
be secured.. Under our present organization 
, cannot a sufficiency of Teachers be obtained ? 
Is not employment furnished to thousands of 
our young men and women? A: d does not the 
k school system require Teachers to be inspected 
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according to law? And are not the schools 
visited by Co. and Town Superintendents ? 
Has not the Legislature of the State appropri- 
ated liberally to procure libraries, school ap- 

aratus and to aid in the compensation of 

eachers ? And in fine, do net the great mass 
of the children acquire the rudiments of an 
English education in our common schools ? 
Then why revolutionize the Present system ? 
Why seek to make a change in the business of 
teaching ? And why attempt to rank it with, 
and require the qualifications of one of the 
learned professions. 

In reply to the preceeding interrogatories, | 
we sha!l now examine the opposite side of the 
question. Your committee believe that the 
spirit of the age requires the establishment of 
a Teachers’ profession ; and if the right kind 
of Teachers can be found to engage in the 
service, the general good will be greatly pro- 
moted. However well the present system may 
appear to operate in some particular instances 
it does not answer all the ends which it is desi- 
rable should be accompliseed. There are in 
‘ all schools some scholars who are kind, studious 
_and obedient. To attend to these is but a light 
task, and may be performed by the mere novice 
in teaching. As in the medical profession, but 
very little study will enable a student to ex- 
tract,a tooth, open a vein, or administer toa 
slight indisposition of the patient, so the present 
state of knowledge among instructors will 
suffice to teach the elementary branches of ed- 
action, and to govern the studious and well 
behaved. But as no physician is considered 
competent to receive his degree, until he has 
become familiar with the whole physicial struc- 
ture of man, and learned to manage the most/} 
difficult cases so a Teacher should not be 
placed over a school until he has become fa- 
miliar with the mental and moral structure of 
mankind, and is able to govern the unruly and 
create a thirst for study in the idle and vicious. | 
To attend to such scholars requires a more | 
thorough course of study, a lenger preparation, 
more reading, more observation, and a better 
knowledge of the laws which control the human 
mind. It requires Teachers of more moral 
power, more intellectual, power, and not un- 
frequently more physical power. Can this be 
successfully accomplished by committing the 
interests of our common schools to the care of 
those who are in their teens or just out of them, 
and to be abandoned as soon as they shall have 
ebtained some ip Oat te in teaching ? Let 
the same course be pursued with the other 
professions. Let the interests of the medical 
professions be entrusted to the care of young 
men and women, between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-five and what would be the result ? 
But little advance could be made in the pro- 
festion, inasmuch as the knowledge acquired 

y experience and practice would be inevitably 
lost. And as it has been urged that the Teach- 
‘x may expel the wayward and unruly scholar 
mm school, so the physician with some pro- 
priety, might confine his attention to the slight- 
-ly indisposed, while the most difficult cases 
Zould be entirely abandoned. 






But in order to obtain the emoluments of a 
profession, Teachers should be willing to in- 








cur the necessary expenses both in time and 
money. Three years study is considered re- 
quisite in obtaining a knowledge of law, med- 
icine or divinity, even afler an individual has 
graduated from eollege. He should also pos- 
sess a good library to which he can refer and 
consult the opinions of the distinguished men 
of his profession. He expects moreover, to 
improve by old age and experience. He con- 
siders himself a learner all his days. 

It is enquired how a teacher can devote so 
much time and money towards elevating his 
qualifications, it may be replied, that at first 
the course of study may not be definitely 
marked, until time and research have been 
used in the investigation. At one time but a 
few months’ study and a few books were re- 

uired in the legal, medical and ministerial pro- 
essions. But as these fields were explored, 
new books were needed, and instruments in- 
vented, and a more thorough and full course of 
study is now required. The result has been, 
that in the medical world, many diseases for- 
merly considered incurable, have yielded to 
the skill of man. May we not hope for the 
same result in the advancement and progress of 
a Teacher’s profession. The establishment of 
Teachers’ Institutes, a State Association, the 
publication of the District School Journal, and 
the Teachers’s Advocate, the various school 
celebrations and incidents connected with them, 
all conspire to awaken a deeper interest in the 
subject throughout the remecge fe which may 
et result in the establishment of a separate, 
onorable and independent profession. 

Your committee now propose to present to 
this Asseciation some of the means, which, in 
their opinion, might essentially aid in the ad- 
vancement of the business of teaching towards 
this desirable object. 

1. We recommend the establishment of Teach- 
ers’ Seminaries. Under the er organiza- 
tion, no particular method of qualification is 
pursued. Every teacher is permitted to adopt 
such a course as he deems proper to acquaint 
himself with his business, and he has a certifi- 
cate of qualification provided he can sustain the 
form of an examination. By the term Teach- 
ers’ Seminary is not meant an institution which 
proposes to prepare Teachers during a ‘‘ pre- 
sent term’? “‘ for an ensuing winter,” as though 
this art could be acquired by a few weeks’ ap- 
aR Nor do we propose a Normal School, 

which about one hundredth part of the 
eachers may be alluwed the especial benefit of 
good instruction and apparatus, while the mass 
of teachers shall be no better qualified than be- 
fore. We recommend that not less than six or 
eight such institutions be established in differ 
parts of the State—that they be supplied with 
appropriate apparatus, and endowed with cor- 
petent instructors, and that teachers who resort 
to one of these institutions, and having passed 
an examination, be admitted to a three years’ 
course of study or a satisfactory equivalent ; 
after which, having passed an examination by 
the officers of that seminary a diploma shall be 
granted, and then be admitted as life members 
of the profession. 

2. We recommend the publication of a Teach+ 

ers’? Library. Each of the learned professions 
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has its library for the instruction and guidance 
of its students ; and every eminent member of 
the profession endeavors to p-ocure for himself 





| formed with you at the Convention in Albany, ) 
| venture to ask of their and my mutual friends, 
| the assistance which I feel that I greatly need, 


as large an amount of standard works on his || in giving them moral and intellectual instruc- 
profession as he is able —Let the records of|| tion? 


our State Association, the writings of our emi-. 


You will pardon my request, and appreciate 


nent educationists, and the elaborate works of, the motives which dictate it, when you learn 


our most eminent scholars be collected into a 
library for the Teacher’s benefit, and when he 
shall be called upon to take charge of a school, 
let him be the book and the teacher, and hav- 
ing an extensive and thorough acquaintance 
with every branch of education, let a system of 
oral teaching in some measure supercede the 
practice of hearing parvot-like recitations. 

3. We recommend the Free School System. 
Although this subject does not particularly 
come within the range of our question, yet we 
must say that we deem this an important auxil- 
iary in the elevation of the Teacher’s profes- 
sion. It never can be reasonably expected that 
the Teacher can succeed in securing the punc- 
tual attendance of his pupils, while the greatest 
of all motive, dollars and cents, are operating 
as a motive to keep them from the school-room. 

Your committee are aware that much more 
may be said on this subject, and many plans 
proposed to secure the establishment of a Teach- 
er’s profession, but the multitude of business 
which must come before this Association, pre- 
cludes any enlargement on this subject. Let 
the spirit of the above recommendations be car- 
ried out, and we sincerely believe that the bu- 
siness of teaching will gradually assume a dif- 
ferent aspect, and finally result in the establish- 
ment of a profession, independent of other oc- 
cupations. Then nae all have an opportunity 
of enjoying the benefits now allowed to the se- 
lected few. Then shall we no longer require a 
town or county superintendent to inspect the 
Teacher, in order to ascertain whether he has 
decreased his store of knowledge from the past 
year. Then shall somethihg like a permanen- 
cy of place, situation and business, be enjoy- 
ed by the Teacher, as well as other pursuits of 
life.—We are fully aware of the difficulties in 
the way of securing the proposed objects. But 
all will finally be overcome, and if the school 
system is not revolutionized, it will be greatly 
amended and improved. 

. To the above report, three resolutions were 
annexed, only one of which was adopted, to 
wit : 

Resolved, That the business of teaching 
should be made a permanent and independent 
profession. 





Horace Mann’s Address to the Children of 
Chautauque Co. 

Sinclearville, Chaut.co. N. Y. June 27, 1846. 
Hon. Horace Mann— 

Dear Sir:—Having in charge, fora time 
the supervision of the education of nearly 20- 
000 youth, who, I may truly say, are the choic- 
est, noblest wealth of Chautauque county, and 
emphatically, the pride of the present, and 
bright hope of the future; and who have heard 
and read much of the noble devotion and phi- 
lanthropic efforts of Horace Mann of Boston, 
Mass., in the cause of education, may I not, im 


that by a supervision of: the schools of this 
county during nearly three years, the warm- 
| est, deepest, and noblest emotions of my nature, 
are enlisted in behalf of the education and fu- 
ture welfare of these youth, and which prompt 
me to apply for aid from older and abler co- 
workers in the cause.* 

A communication from you, encouraging 
the teachers and directing the schools of Chau- 
tauque, ‘‘upward and onward,’’ would pro- 
duce deep and lasting impressions upon the 
plastic minds of thousands, who would feel 
highly honored, as well as delighted, by re- 
ceiving instruction from such a source, Your 
reward would be the consciousness that you had 
done a still greater good to your fellow beings, 
and that you had a monument to your memory 
in Chautauque county, prouder than that of the 
conquerors of nations, to wit—the undying gra 
titude of children. 

Most sincerely and truly, 
Your friend and ob’t serv’t, 
WORTHY PUTNAM, 
Co. Supt. Com. Schools. 


Boston, July 27, 1846. 
Wortny Putnam, Esq., 

Dear Sir :—I am sorry to send so late a re- 
ply to your kind and flattering letter of the 27th 
ult.—When it was received, I was able only to 
run my eye over it, in the most hasty manner ; 
and such has since been the pressure of official 
engagements, that it has not been in my power, 
until the present evening, to spare a minute for 
answering it. 

On perusing your letter more attentively, I 
find it full of an anxious and a sacred interest 
for the welfare of the almost twenty thousand 
children of Chautauque county, who are placed 
under your official care. Though the law pre- 
scribes your routine of duty, yetI venture to 
say that your motives for fidelity in its perfor- 
mance, spring from a higher source, and are 
accompanied by more effective sanctions, than 
any which the prospect of legal remuneration 
or penalty can afford. The law makes you ar 
officer, but I see that you feel like a parent. 

Thus should it always be. He is not worthy 
to have the care of children, either as officer or 
teacher, whose heart does not yearn towards 
them with parental fondness and solicitude, 

You bespeak my sympathy and counsel in be- 
half of your children; for yours I must call 
them, that sympathy and counsel are spontane- 
ously ready for you. The highly commenda- 
tory account which you gave of them, at the 
late Convention of County Superintendents at 
Albany, where I had the pleasure of meeting 
you; and the beautiful Specimen Writing Books, 
prepared by them, which you there exhibited, 
could not fail to make the schools of your cown- 
ly conspicuous objects of attention, and to com- 
mand my praise, as I believe they «id that of 








their behalf (since the happy acquaintance |] 
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those admirably éxecuted books to school chil- 
dren in Massachusetts. to incite them to greater 
diligence and effort ;—a thing which the authors 
of the manuscripts could not have conceived of 
at the \ime they were prepared—and this isa fe“ 


which I hope you will mention to them, as i-, 


lustrative of the beautiful truth, that when we 
do well, we know not how widely it will be pub- 
lished, and how much gond its example will 
effect. 

You request from me a word of encourage- 
ment and advice for the children of your schools; 
but how, (as the magnetisers say,) can I put 
myself in communication with them? Could 1 
see them all assem '*d in one great company, 
my heart would be so full, I think the police 
officers could hardly keep me from speaking to 
them; and, though, in imagination, I can ea- 
sily summon them all before me, yet it will not 
be so easy for them to conceive of themselves 
in my presence. As a substitute for a personal 
interview, shall I send you the following brief, 
as the lawyers would call it, and request you to 
read it to them. 

My dear children and friends, scholars in 
the schools of Chautauque county, New- York. 
Were you all gathered together in « beautiful 
grove, on the side of a hill, row above row, in 
such a great semi-circle as you have seen in 
pictures, and I could be present there, I would 
say to you many things. But you all know 
enough of geography to know that Chautauque 
county, in the State of New-York, und Boston, 
in Massachusetts, are many hundred miles from 
each other; and that broad rivers, on which the 
steamboats glide up and down, and great moun- 
tains, almost too high for the grass to grow or 
the birds to liveon, lie between us. If Mr. 
Morse would come and lay down the wires of 
his Magnetic Telegraph between my room and 
your schools, I would make the bell tingle many 
times every day, to call your attention, and 
then I would send you messages of good-will, 
and would try to put in some good advice. 

Ihave been requested by your Superinten- 
dent to make you a visit. 1s ould most glad- 
ly do so, both on your account and his; for I 
lately became acquainted with him at Albany, 
and found him to be a most worthy man. In- 
deed, he has that excellent adjective prefixed 
to his name, as if it had been known from his 
infancy how good a man he would be. He was 
called ‘‘ worthy’? when a school child, like 
yourselves; and I have no doubt he will always 
conduct so as to deserve the title. If you have 
a worthy leader, you must not be un-worthy 
children. 

I said that your Superintendent had invited 
me te visit you. I will tell you the reason why 
I cannot go. There are, in Massachusetts, 
about two hundred thousand chikiren, of whom 
Ihave the care, very much in the same way 
that Mr. Putnam has the care of you. All of 
these two hundred thousand children, I am try- 
ing to make wiser, better and happier; and I 
say t> myself :—If I can do each of these chil- 
dren a little good, when that little is multiplied 
by two hundred thousand, it will make a great 
deal. I doubt not the twenty thousand children 


of your county are present to the mind of your 
Superintendent, every day. So are the two 


| hundred thousand children of Massachusetts 
\present to my mind every day. I never lie 
‘down to sleep, nor rise from it, without think- 
ling of them. They live in my heart.—There 
are not hours enough in the day, nor days 
enough in the year, in which to work for the... 
iI desire to give them the substantial blessing of 
\deeds and sacrifices, rather than the empty one 
‘of words and forms. I wish to make all of 
them more punctual and regular at school, and 





{more industrious and studious at all times,— 
| for this would make them not a little happier. 
'! IT wish to teach them to love their play-mates, 
\their brothers and sisters, their fathers and mo- 
iners, their teachers and all mankind more,— 
for this would make them much happier. I 
wish them all to see and know how good their 
Creator is; how wise and benevolent in all He 
has created for their us:, and what glorious 
provision He has made for their well-being, not 
for to-day only, or to-morrow, or next year, or 
their life time, but for a never-ending exis- 
tence,—for this would make them supremely 
happy. But though these two hundred thou- 
sand school children of Massachusetts seem to 
dwell here in my breast, so that I sympathise 
with all their = Hence and pains, and kaow 
and feel their wants, as if they had come 
and told them to me, yet when your Superin 
tendent bespoke my interest in your behalf, I 
found my heart easily epened wide enough to 
take in twenty thousand more. Ay! children, 
you may smile at this, but itis true. The hu- 
man heart is not like a box, ora trunk, or a 
bag, which will hold just so much and no more. 
A a *s heart is not like his vest or his jacket, 
which would split open, if he should grow into 
a man in five minutes. The heart may be ve 
small—so small as only to embrace one’s self 
in its thoughts and desires; this makes a very 
mean, selfish person. The heart may be en- 
larged so as to embrace a town; this makes a 
good townsman. Or it may take in one’s whole 
nation; this makes a patriot; Or it may take in 
all mankind; this makes a philatthropist. Or 
it may embrace in its affections, the whole uni- 
verse and the great Creator of it; this makes 
one godlike ;—and, all the way, let me tell you, 
from the narrowest limit to the vastest expan- 
sion, its happiness will be in proportion to its 
enlargement. 
My young friends, I wish to improve this 
opportunity to impress upon your minds one 
idea; and, as ideas are not so plenty as black- 
berries, where you can get one that is sound 
and true, you will do well to keep it, and to 
think of it a great deal. The truth which | wish 
you te understand is this; that every thing 
which the good God has made for some parti- 
cular purpose or purposes, and not for others, 
was made to be used in certain ways and cer- 
tain times, and not in other ways, or at other 
times. When any a“ is put to the use for 
which it was made, it does good; but if it be 
used for something for which it was not made, 
or something contrary to that for which it was 
made, then it does great harm. And all this 
will be very plain to you, if you will think for 
a moment. fore created any thing; be- 
fore He made the sun, the moon, or the earth; 
before he caused the bright flowers to unfold 
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from the bud, the tall’ oak to grow out of the 
acorn, or the beautiful bird to come out of its 
shell—betore He did any of these marvellous 
things, He knew exactly wht would be need- 
ed; and being all-powerful, tle made just so 
many things as would be needed, and gave 
to each, one of all the things He made its 
proper quality or fitness. You have all seen, 
that when a good carpenter or mason is going 
to build a house, he gets all the right kinds of 
materials together, and puts each one in its pro- 
a place. If he wishes to make a fire-proof 
use, that is, a house that cannot be burnt up, 
he makes it of granite and brick and iron and 
slate; he does not make it of touchwood, and 
cement it together with phosphorus, and stick 
the corners and the fire-places full of lucifer 
matches, for ornament. But touchwood and 
hosphorus and lucifer matches are very good | 
in their place; they are good for certain pur- 
poses, but they are not good materials of which 
to build a fire-proof house. So you would think 
a workman very foolish, if you saw him using 
a hammer, an adz2 or anaxe, made of glass; 
use plates of cast-iron for window panes, ;or 
ny to make a house stand on the ridge pole. 
us in all the works of Creation, every thing 
has its proper place and proper use. When 
used according to the original design in mak- 
ing it, it does great good; when used contrary 
to this design, it does great evil. 

Some learned men have described this great 
truth, which I am trying to explain to you, by 
saying that ‘‘ God has given a definite censtitu- 
tion to every thing;”’ but perhaps these are too 
hard words for all of you to understaid. All 
they mean by them is, that God has fitted one 
os St one purpose, and another thing for 
another purpose, and that, if we would prosper, 
if we would not ruin ourselves and every body 
else, we must use things as they were intended 
to be used. : 

For example, in our climate, God has made 
the whole vegetable world to grow in the sum- 
mer and not in the winter. ere we to plant 
or sow, expecting that corn or wheat or fruit 
would grow during our winters only, we should 
gather no harvests, and must soon perish by 
starvation. God has made some fruits to ripen 
early, others late, so that we may enjoy them, 
one after another, the whole year. If all had 
been made to ripen at once, we should have a 
superabundance ‘at one time, and a dearth at 
another. God has adapted the size of the fruits 
to the trees or plants on which they grow. If 
the pumpkin or the pine apple, instead of the 
acorn and the chestnut were to grow on tall 
trees, you know that men and cattle could not 
sately repose beneath branches laden with such 
fruit; and I suppose none of you have skulls so 
thick that you would be willing to stand under 
while the tree was shaking. 

By a beautiful provision of nature, ice is 
made to be a little lighter than its own bulk of 
water; the change takes place just the moment 
before it is turned from water into ice. The 
consequence is, the ice floats, and makes a 
beautiful surface fur you to sport upon. Were 
the ice heavier than the water, by ever so small 
a degree, it would sink ,the moment it is formed ; 
the next layer of water upon the surface would | 














then freeze, which wouldg]so sink; and by and 
by, all ponds, rivers, and Wkes, would be fro- 
zen into a solid mass of ice, which all the heat 
of twenty summers would not be sufficient to 


ithaw. Now think of this wise and wonderful 


provision, the next time you go out to skate or 
slide. 

Wood and coal were made to be burned, to 
keep your school-houses and your houses warm, 
and iron was made, among many other things, 
to be used in taking care ot the fires that warm 
you. Suppose iron had been made so that it 
would burn as easily as weod, we could not use 
it for fire-apparatus nor for cooking utensils. 
Suppose, on the other hand, that wood and all 
other things which we use for fuel would burn 
no better than iron, what then should we have 
to keep up our fires? 

These are inanimate things; but the different 
races of animals were also all made for parti- 
cular uses, and to live ina particular way; the 
fishes were made to swim in the sea; the birds 
were made to fly in the air; and the land ani- 
mals were made to live upon the solid parts of 
the earth, there to get their focd, and there to 
rear their young. Suppose these races should 
try to alter the arrangements of Providence; 
suppose the land birds and the fishes should 
make an agreement to exchange abodes, so 
that the vast flocks of pigeons, for instance, 
which you see flying over in the autumn, should 
leave the forests of oak, and should seek their 
food a thousand miles out at sea, while the 
fishes should come on shore, flopping their fins, 
and seeking a land passage to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Or, suppose the quadrupeds—such as 
the cattle, thé hares, the foxes, and so forth,— 
should take it into their heads, or heels, that 
that they could fly, and should ascend the high- 
est rock or bluff, or such of them as could, 
should climb up to the tops of barns and houses 
and steeples, and fling themselves intothe air, 
expecting to equal the ‘birds in their flight; 
should you not think that such of them as had 
any life left after the experiment, would need a 
very skilful bone-setter? Thus you see that all 
kinds of animals must live in the element they 
were created for by their Creator, and do the 
things, and only the things, which He designs 
they should do. 

So all of you my dear children and friends, 
were made to live ina certain way and to do 
certain things; there are other ways in which 
you cannot live, and other things which you 
must not do. You were made to live in the air 
and to breathe it. You were not made like the 
fishes, to live in the water; and if by any mifor- 
tune, you were to sink beneath its surface, or 
by any force, were to be kept there, you know 
that you would perish by drowning in a very 
few minutes. Neither are you so made that 
you can live in the fire. Many tools which you 
use could not be made without fire; they have 
passed through it, they were melted in it; that 
was their nature; butit is not yours; and what 
made them better, would destroy your life. 
The food you daily eat, is prepared by the fierce 
action of fire; this is necessary in order to fit it 
for your use, but were you to be subjected to the 
same heat to which that is subjected for your 
sake, your life would be destroyed—if you had 
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so many lives—everyWay in the year. You are 
not like the birds, provided with wings, by 
which you can fly from tree to tree, from house 
to house, or from hill-top to hill-top; and we.. 
you to be so fool hardy as to ascend to the top 
of a tree or house or hill, and attempt to fly 
from them, you would be taken up a mangled 
corpse. Such things are contrary to your na- 
ture. They are not the things you were maile 
for. — 

But there are many other things you were not 
made to do, an! which | must warn you, by the 
terrible pains and punishments that will come 


work. All your bones and museles were made 
| for work, just as much as the wheels of a clock 
or a watch were made to go round; and if you 
do not work, in some way, youare as worth'sss 
jasaclock made not to go. Industry gives 
|health. Lazy people are not half so well as in- 
idustrious ones are. Industry gives wealth. All 
\the great fortunes that have ever been earned 
have been earned by industrious people, _ 
though, I am sorry to say, they are too often 
, possessed by lazy ones,) and it is highly pro- 
, per that you should desire to earn money, if 
you intend to be benevolent and desire to do 





in their train, never do. You were not made||/good with it. Habits of industry will make 
to lie, or to steal, or to use profane or obscene |! you punctual at school, so that you can study 


language, or to be intemperate, or to quarrel 
with your school-mates, or te be unkind to bro- 
thers or sisters, or disobedient to parents and 
teachers, or to scoff or to mock at what is holy 


and recite with the rest of the class. Wh 
should you desire to be late, and at this intel- 
jlectual repast, sit down at the second table? 

| You were made to be Temperate. The man 


and good. I said you were not made to live in|; who is always temperate, enjoys a great deal 


’ the fire; but it would be better that you should. 


be flung into the hottest furnace that was ever 
kindled, than that you should train your tongues 
to falsehood and perjury and blasphemy. You 
can be happier with the flames coming up 
all around you and scorching your flesh to a 
cinder, than you can with a remorseful con- 
science glowing and burning in your bosom. I 
said you were not made to live in the water; 
bat you had better tie a mill-stone about your 
neck and plunge into the depths of the sea, a 
thousand miles from the nearest shore or the 
merest plank, than to begin a career of cheat- 
ing and defrauding, and taking property that is 
not your own. I said you were not made to fly 
through the air; but you had better climb to the 
top of the highest tree or steeple, and fling your- 
self abroad to be dashed in pieces upon the 
rocks below, than to take the name of the great 
and the zood God in vain, and to sceff at his at- 
tributes and hispower and justice. You had 
better ascend a volcano and leap from its cra- 
ter into the boiling lava, than to go out indulg- 
ing your apetite, by little and little, until you 
become a drunkand. You cannot do sogreat a 
harm to your bodies by plunging into fire, or 
water, or leaping from the precipice’s edge, as 
you do to your souls when you break the com- 
mandments of the Lord. Your eyes were not 
made to covet what belongs to another; and il 
would be better that you should be blind, than 
that you should covet your neighbor’s goods; 
for coveting is half way to stealing. It would 
be better that your ears should be deaf than that 

ou should love to hear wicked and impure 
anguage; and that you should be dumb also, 
rather than that your tongue should delight in 
uttering it. All these things, and all things 
like these, you were not made to du; you can- 
not do them without great and terrible suffer- 


_ told you of some things you were not 
made to do, let me now tell you of some which 
you were made to do, just as much as the sun 
was made to radiate light and not darkness: 
just as much as the trees were made to grow 
upwards and not downwards; just as much as 
the birds were made to live in the air, and 
the fishes in thesea, without ever exchanging 
abodes. 

You were made to be industrious—Y ou should 


|more in the ong run, than one who gives way 
jto excesses. Hence it has been well said, that 
ithe greatest epicure is the temperate man. 


{but in eating; and, indeed, in regard to all plea- 
jsures. Itis right that you should enjoy your 
food, and your drink, and your sports. But 
,when you have had enough, stop. Learn the 
meaning of that important word, enougk. 

You were made to be clean and neat in your 
persons, andin your dress, and gentlemanly 
and lady-like in your manners. If you have 
not been bilten by a mad dog, don’t be afraid of 
fresh water; there is enough water in the world 
to keep every body clean; but there is a great 
deal of it that never finds its right place. In 
regard to this article there is no danger of be- 
ing selfish. Take as much as you need. The 
people of the West boast of their great rivers. 
| would rather they would boast of using a 
large tub full of them every day. 
| Contract no such filthy and offensive habit, as 
\that of chewing or smoking tobacco. So long 
|as a man chews or smokes, thougha very Ches- 
iterfield in every thing else, he can never be 
lauite a gentleman, and let me repeat it, you 
| were made to be neat. While cotton eloth can 
{be had for six cents a yard, there is no excuse 
[for not having a pocket-handkerchief. 
| You were made to be kind, and generous, and 
‘magnanimous. If there is a boy in the school 
| who basa club foot, don’t let him know that 
;you ever saw it. If there is a poor boy with 
jragged clothes, don’t talk about rags when he 
isin hearing, If there is a lame boy, assign 
him some part of the game which does not re- 
quire running. If there isa hungry one, give 
him a part of your diner. If there is a dull 
one, help him get his lessons. If there is a 
bright one, be not envious of him; for if one 
boy is proud of his talents, and another is envi- 
ous of them, there are two great wrongs, and 
no more talents than before. If a larger or 
stronger boy has te you, and is sorry for 
it, furgive him, and request the teacher not te 





punish him. Ail the school will show by their 
countenances, how much better it is to have a 
great soul than a great fist. 

You were made to learn. Be sure you lear 
some thing every day. When you go to bed | 








night, if you cannot think of something né 


| You must be temperate, not only in drinking, , 
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- you—honest from head to foot; and be able te 


_whe cannot eat, nor sleepin peace; who always 
thinks there is an officer at his back, and unto 
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which you have learned through the day, spring 
up and find a book, and get an idea before you 
sleep. If you were to stop eating, would not 

our bodies pine and famish? If you stop learn- 
ing, your minds will pine and famish too. You 
all desire that your fodies should thrive and 
grow, until you become as tall and large es 
your fathers, and mothers, or other people. 
You would not like to stop growing where you 
are now—at three feet high, or four feet, or 
even at five. But if you do not feed your minds 
as well as your bodies, they will stop growing; 
and one of the pvorest, meanest, most despi- 
cable things I have ever seen in the world, isa 
little mind in a great body. 


Suppose there were a-museum in your neigh- 
borhood, full of all rare and splendid curiosi- 
ties, should you not like to go and see it? Would 

ou not think it almost unkind, if you were for- 

idden to visit it? The creation is a museum 
all full, and crowded with wonders, and bheau- 
ties, and glories. One door, and oue only is 
epen, by which you enter this magnificent Tem- 
ple. It is the door of knowledge. The learned 
laborer, the learned peasant, or slave, is ever 
made welcome at this door, while the ignorant, 
though kings, are shut out. 


Finally, you were made to be Moral and Re- 
kigious. Morality consists primarily in the per- 
formance of our duties to our fellow men. Re- 
ligion, in the performance of our duties to God. 
On the sublime and beautiful subject of morali- 
ty, I have time only to touch upon one thing: 
that shall be honesty: If all men were honest, 
we should need no jails, nor prisons; no bolts 
nor locks; no high enclosures to keep out gar- 
dem thieves; no Criminal laws or courts. It is 
a shame to all mankind that such things are ne- 
cessary. It seems tome that [ should pine and 
die of mortification, if I thought such things 
were made for me. I want ail of you to feel 
that such things were not made for you. When 
you go by a high fence, built up to keep out or- 
ehard-robbers, say to yourselves, that fence 
was never made for me. I would not touch the 
man’s cherries or plums or peaches, or melons, 
without leave, though they hung so that the 
wind would blow them in my face as I passed 
along the road, or though I should stumble over 
them in my path. I could climb the man’s 
fence easily enough; but, thank God, I have 
got a conscience which I never yet climbed 
over, and never will. If you hear a neighbor 
lecking up his house at night, say that lock was 
mot made for me. So far as I am concerned, 
he might have his doors and windows wide op- 
en. If you see the vaults and safes of a great 
bank, say those iron doors and massive keys/ 
were never made on my account. The men 
may have their gold and silver on their coun- 
ters with unbolted doors, if they please. It is 
none of mine, and J would rather lay my hand 
en.a red-hot.poker than to touch it. this 
children, and you will feel honest, clear through 


stand up straight, and look any man in the face, 
and fear no accuser, and never turn pale. You 


' whose ear, every rustling leaf and whispering 
breeze cries “stop thief.” 

You must be Religious—that is, you must 
be grateful to God, obey His laws, love and 
obey his infinite excellencies. The works of 
| God are full of wonders and beauties. He has 
| laid the foundations of the Uuiverse in miracles, 
‘and filled it with starry splendors. But God is 
| greater than his works. If you were delighted 
}and charmed witha curious instrument, or with 
;a piece of exquisitely wrought machinery, 
| would you not like to know its contriver and 
' builder—especially if bis ingenious mind and 
skilful hand could perform a thousand such 


vated by a book, that after reading it through a 
score of times, you still would turn back its 
pages and commence it again with ever-renew 

ing delight, should you not like to know the au 

thor of that book—especially, if you had learn- 
ed that every word from his lips was like a fresh 
glowing picture, that all the tones of his voice 
were enchanting music, and that every. aspect 
of his countenance would thrill with admiration 
and love? Such, and more than this, and more 
than the tongue of man or of angel can describe, 
is your Maker; and he who does not know Him, 
though he may know every thing else, is igno- 
rant of the greatest and best part of all know- 
ledge. There is no other conceivable priva- 
tion to be compared with this. If a man be 
blind, he but loses the outward light. Ifa man 
be deaf, he but loses music and the sweet con- 
verse of friends. Ifa man be bereaved of com- 
panions, and the nearest and dearest kindred are 
plucked from his bosom, is persecuted and im- 
prisor.ed, and torn limb from limb, hy the ha- 
tred and malice of men, he is only beneath a 
temporary cloud, which will pass away like the 
vapor of the morning. But if he is ‘‘ without 
God,’’ he is a wanderer and a solitary in the 
Universe, with no heaven or hope before him, 
when beaten upon by the storms of fate; with 
no home or sanctuary to flee to, though all the 
spirits of darkness should have made him their 
victim. 

These things, my dear children, and such as 
these you were made for. You were made for 
them, as the rich corn and the delicious fruits 
were made to grow in the fertile vallies; and 
may your own efforts, encouraged and aided by 
divine goodness, enable you to fulfil the pur- 
poses of your creation. Remember, though 
man sinned, Paradise was notdestroyed. The 
sinner was driven from Eden, but Eden itself 
remained. It can be entered again. You can 
enter it and make it your own. 

Iam, Mr. Superintendent, and Dear Chil- 
dren, very truly and faithfully, your friend, 

HORACE MANN. 











Earty Epucation.—Early education 
comprises the elements of the future happiness 
or misery, virtue or vice, greatness and good- 
ness, of the individual; —a truth, which, if 
sufficiently censidered, would cause education 
to be less frequently intrusted to the weak, the 
ignorant, or the injudicious. The stability of 








foundation ; virtue of aman, upon the ex- 


wil] not be like a poor, wretched, slinking thief, ic edifice depends upon the firmness of its 


cellence of his early education. 


master-pieces ina day! If you were so capti-: 
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Norma! Schools, 

[From the Massachusetts Com. School Journal.]} 

Notwithstanding the deep interest which has 
for a long time been manifested, by all inteili- 
gent educationists, on the subject of Normal 

shools; notwithstanding the beneficent influ- 
ence these schools have already exerted, and 
the still more efficient and salutary influence 
they are destined hereafter to exercise upon our 
Common Schools, we have never prepared, for 
the columns of the Journal, any extended ac- 
count of their rise and progress. We deem 
this a desideratum; we think the present a fa- 
vorable opportunity for supplying it, by giving 
a very brief historical sketch of Normal Schools; 
and we hope our readers will be interested in 
learning something of the origin and extension 
of an institution, towards which all the leading 
friends of education, throughout the civilized 
world, are now looking with high hopes and 
expectations. 

e word ‘‘ normal’? is derived from a Latin 
word, which originally and literally signified a 
** square,’’—the instrument used by carpenters 
or builders. In its figurative sense, as appli- 
ed to schools, it means a rule, a pattern, a mo- 
del; or, more generally and modestly, an aid 
or agency to teach teachers how to teach. A 
Normal School, then, signifies a school where 
the principles of teaching are taught, and where 
the art of teaching is exemplified in practice. 

‘* The first regulur seminary fur teachers,” 
says Dr. Bache in his report on education in 


_Europe, p. 222, ‘‘ was established at Stettin, in 


Pomerania, in 1735.” It is doubtless true that 
the preparation of teachers was one of the ob- 
jects of Franke, in establishing the celebrated 
Orphan House, at Halle, in 1704; and probably 
the same purpose was incidentally entertained 
in founding literary institutions in Konigsberg, 
Wesel, Gotha, ‘and in other places, at a still 
earlier date. The attempt to ascertain in whose 
mind the sun-like conception first arose of estab- 
lishing an institution for preparing teachers, 
would doubtless be as vain, as anattempt to de- 
termine whose freeborn soul first counselled re- 
sistance at Lexington or Concord. From 1730, 
we know that lectures on ‘‘ Pedagogik,’’ or the 
art of teaching, were regular'y and generally 
delivered in the German universities. 

After the school at Stettin, eame one at Ber- 
lin, in 1748; at Hanover, in 1757; a Catholic 
one and a Protestant one at Breslau, in 1765 
and 1767; and soon afterwards, m:.ny ethers in 
different parts of Germany. They followed in 
the train of the Protestant Reformatior , as that 
had followed the invention of printing. In each 
case, the preceding event may be regarded as 
the effieient cause,—the causa, sine qua non, 
—of the succeeding. As late, however, as the 
year 1770, teaching in the People’s Schools, 
(Volk Schulen,) was a mere mechanic art, 
hike cobbling; and ia those days, it was a cur 
rent saying, in Germany, that he who cannot 
learn to plough will make a schoolmaster. 

Since the year 18U0_ seminaries for teachers 
have been constantly increasing in number and 
improving in character. In several of the Ger- 
man states, a sufficient number of teachers is 
prepared to furnish one for each school. The 
average length of service for each teacher is 








estimated at thirty years. In some of the states, 
the course of instruction at the seminary occu- 
pies four years; in the majority of schools, it is 


three; ina few instances, as in Bavariaand Ba- ~ 


den, it is but two. No person, provided he 
shows himself to be possessed of sufficient abi- 
lity and skill, is debarred from being a teach- 
er because he has not graduated at a seminary. 
The office of schoolmaster is open to unrestrict- 
ed competition, so far as merit is concerned. 

In Holland, the celebrated Normal School of 
Mr. Prinsen was established in 1816. Since 
that time, Normal Schools have been introduc- 
ed into all the countries of Europe, where in- 
telligence is honored, or the education of 
the people numbered amongst the duties of gov- 
ernment. y 

The French law of primary instruction, pass- 
ed in 1833, provided that there should be a Nor- 
mal School in each of the eighty-six depart- 
ments into which France was divided. 

In 1837,—the year in which the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education was established,— 
there were, says M. Guizot, the then Minister 
of Public Instruction in France, eighty- three 
of these schools in full operation, ‘‘ forming in 
each department, a grand focus of light, scat- 
ay its rays in all directions among the peo- 

e.”?? 

There are three Normal Schools in Scotland, 
which have beenin successful operation for 
several years. 

At Battersea, in England, one was opened a 
few years since, by the private enterprise of 
Mr. Kay Shuttleworth. This has now been 
adopted te the government. The Church of 
England party has established another at Chel- 
sea, near London. The building erected for 
its accommodation cost $100,000; but it is not 
at all more commodious than those just erect- 
ed at Bridgewater and Westfield, at one fif- 
teenth part of the expense. 

In 1838, the National Board of Education for 
Ireland founded a Normal School at Dublin; 
and it is now in contemplation to —. under 
the patronage of the government, a large num- 
ber of these sehools, in different parts of Ire- 
land, in the hope of ameliorating the condition 
of its benighted and long-oppressed people. 

After the revolution of 1830,which separated 
Belgium from Holland, it was found that edu- 
cation, in the former country, was rapidly re- 
trograding. But in 1842, the government of 
Belgium, organized a new school system forit- 
self.' This system provides for two Normal 
Schools,—one at Laierre, in the province of 
Antwerp, and one at Nivelles, in the province 
of Brabant. 

By intelligence received by a late steamer, 
we are informed that the sultan of Turkey is 
taking efficient measures to extend education 
among his people; and that, for this purpose, 
he has appointed a Minister of Public Instrue- 
tion, and is about to establish a Nurmal School, 
the teachers of which are to be brought from 
Western Europe. 

In relation to all the countries of Eu r 
where Normal Schools have been establi 
for a sufficient length of time to exhibit the fair 
results of the experiment,we have the concurrent 
testimony of every distinguished Eurepean, and 
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of every intelligent American who has visited 
these schools, that Popular Education has ad- 
vanced just in proportion to their numbers and 
to the efficiency and skill with which they have 
been conducted. In 1835, Lord Brougham de- 
clared in the British parliament, that ‘‘ semi- 
naties for training masters are an invaluable | 
gift to mankind, and lead to the indefinite im- 
provement of education. It is this,’’ he adds, 
‘*which, above every thing else, we ought to 
labor to introduce into our system.’’ Cousin, 
in his report on education in Holland, says, ‘‘I 
attach the greatest importance to Normal Pri- 
mary Schools, and consider that all future suc- 
cess in the education of the people depends up- 
on them.’’ It would be easy to compile a vo- 
lume of authorities in confirmation of the views 
of these great educational lights of England and 
France. 

Thus we see that the Protestant king of Prus- 
sia, and the Catholic “ of Saxony; the Pro- 
testant government of Holland, and the Catholic 
= of both France and Belgium; the 

piscopal party in England, and the Presbyte- 
rians in Scotland; and both Protestants and Ca-, 
tholics in Ireland,—have adopted this powerful | 
instrumentality for promoting education. So, 
the despotism of Prussia, and the almost re-| 
publican governments of Saxony and Holland, | 
and the enlightened monarchies of France and | 
Great Britain, have united on the same course} 
of policy for the improvement of their people. 
Even the sultan of Turkey is so far liberalizing 
his policy, as to adopt the Normal School. Ad- 
mitting that we ought not to be greatly surpris- 
ed, if some of our own State governments, and 
some of the leading men in our own State and na- 
tional councils, should fail to see the utility and 
necessity of Normal Schools so early or so 
clearly as they have been seen by most of the 
governments and statesmen of Europe, still it 
would be a cause for profound mortification 
and sorrow, to find them a great way behind 
Turkey. 

In this country, as early as 1825, that distin- 





ernor of New-York, distinctly recommended 
to the consideration of the Legislature, ‘‘ the | 
education of competent teachers.’? In his mes- 
sage for 1826, he said, ‘<I therefore recom- 
mend a seminary for the education of teachers.”’ 
For the same purpose,—that of qualifying 
teachers,—Gov. Clinton, in 1828, advised the 
enactment of a law authorizing the supervisors 
of each county to levy a tax, not exceeding 
$2,000, provided the same sum could be ob- 
tained by voluntary subscription, for the erec- 
tion of a Monitorial High School-house for each 
county. This contemplated a possible expen- 
diture of more than $200,000, for buildings 
only. It is clear, from these citations, that the 
idea of special schools for qualifying teachers 
was early welcomed and cherished in the mind 
of that great statesman. Had it been carried 
out, our whole ——- would now have been 
ten years in advance of its present condition, in 
regard to its Common Schools. 

nfortunately, a different scheme was pro- 
jected, and a different policy prevailed in that 
greatState. In 1826, when Gov. Clinton re+ 
commended ‘‘a seminary for the education of 








| teachers,” Mr. John C. Spencer was chairman 


of the Literature Committee in the senate. In 
his report for that year, he says, ‘‘ Our great 
reliance for nurseries of teachers must be plac- 
ed on our colleges and academies.’’ To carry 
out this idea, Mr. Spencer, from the same com- 
mittee, in the following year, reported a bill 
appropriating $150,000, 

whose income should be divided among the 
academies. Aided by this contribution, the 
academies were expected to supply the wants 
of the Common Schools. In his report accom- 
panying the bill, he says, ‘‘ Competent teachers 
of Common Schools must be provided; the aca- 
demies of the State furnish the means of mak- 
ing that provision.’’ No greater practical fal- 
lacy was ever conceived, as has been most dis- 
astrously proved by the event. 

In 1830 the sum distributed to the academies, 
to enable them to prepare teachers, was $10,- 
000, and the sum of $169,716 had already been 
expended upon them. Four years more passed 
away; the academies received their annual di- 
vidends; but, alas! the supply of teachers was, 
as yet, theoretic only. The scheme was there- 
fore modified. Instead of dividing the bounty 
of the State between all the academies, them 
amounting to fifty-five or sixty, the sum of $12,- 
000 was divided amengst eight academies—one 
in each senatorial district;—and these acade- 
mies were required to open a special teachers’ 
department. for qualifying teachers for Com- 
mon Schools, This plan went into operation 
in 1835. Three years afterwards, namely, in 
1838, Gov. Marcy, after referring to the fact 
that colleges and academies had been relied on 
to supply the deficiency of well-qualified teach- 
ers, said, ‘“‘ But it has been quite evident, for 
some time, that further provision ought to be 
made by Legislative authority to satisfy the 
public wants in this respect.’’ Accordingly, 
the sum of $28,000 a year was granted to the 
academies, and sixteen, instead of eight, were 
required to engage in the preparation of Com 
mon School teachers, in 1840, afler two years’ 
further trial of the experiment, Mr. Spencer, 
then State Superintendent of Common Schools, 
appointed commissioners to visit the benefici- 
ary academies, and to inquire into the working 
ofthe plan. Dr. A. Potter, then a professor 
in Union College, now Bishop Potter of Phila- 
delphia, was one of the commissioners. In Jan- 
uary, 1841, a long report, prepared by him, was 
“ae poser acknowledging that the academies 

ad rendered some service; he pointed out the 
intrinsic defects of the system, and closed by 
recommending a Normal School. But Mr. 
Spencer, in his report for the same year, perti- 
naciously adhered to the plan, which, fifteen 
years before, he had proposed; and he submit- 
ted an argument to prove, in Spite of all the 
light of experience, that Normal Schools were 
no better for the preparation of teachers, than 
teachers’ departments in academies. His re- 
medy was to enlist more academies in the work. 
Accordingly, in 1841, eight more academies 
were designated and called into the service. 
But nothing could overcome the inherent de- 
fects of the system itself; and, after two years* 
further trial, that enlightened advocate of 
schools, the Hon. Samuel Young, reported that 
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he whole scheme,—‘‘ the special qualification 
of teachers for the Common Schools,’’—by 
means of teachers’s departments in the acade- 
mies, had ‘‘ practically failed.”’ 
This attempt, so early undertaken and solon 
rcs ge in, to supply the want of Norma 
hools, by opening teachers’ departments in 
academies, was the most unfortunate step ever 
taken, in New-York, on the subject of educa- 
tion. It cost hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
and lost twenty years of time, after the neces- 
sity of more efficient means had become a con- 
viction in the minds of all intelligent men. The 
progress of more than one entire generation of 
school children was sacrificed to this disastrous 
experiment. Precisely the same error, and de- 
fended, as long as practicable, on the same 
ounds, had been committed in some parts of 
russia during the last century. Had the pro- 
jectors and advocates of this plan, in New-York, 
een acquainted with the history and result of 
the same experiment in Germany, and had 
they been willing to receive wisdom, gratui- 
tously, from the experience of others, instead 
of purchasing it at the price of a great misfor- 
tune to the State, and discredit to themselves, 


ee 


| For many years previous to the establishment 
,of the Massachusetts Board of Education, in 
1837, all the leading men in New-England, who 
combined educational knowledge with patriot- 
ism and philanthropy, had been seeking for 
some more efficient agency for improving our 
Common Schools. Safisfied, by reason and ob- 
; servation, that the schools never could be im- 
proved but by an improvement in the qualifica- 
tions of their teachers, they began to promul- 
gate this opinion, and to enforce it by argument 
j;and an appeal to facts. As far back as 1825, 
ithe Rey. Mr. Gallaudet, then principal of the 
| Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Hartford, 

ublished a series of articles ina newspaper, in 
‘favor of Normal Schools. 

After the organization of the American In- 
| stitute of Instruction, in 1830, that society, thea 
| dignified and adorned by an amount of educa- 
{tional talent and experience never before equal- 
‘led in this country, gave to the project of Nor- 

mal Schools the sanction of their unanimous 
approval. The same subject was repeatedly 
| brought before the Legislature of Massachu- 
isetts, and very able State papers are now on 
file in the archives of the Commonwealth, de- 











they would have saved this vast expenditure of 
moncy, and this inappreciable loss of time. | 
Yet not wholly unfortunate or useless will the | 
experiment prove, if it shall be the means of| 
deterring other States from a similar course. 
What was a mistake in New York would now 


be folly in any other State that shall follow her 


Taught, by sad experience, the insufficiency 
of her former course, New York in the year 
1844, took vigorous measures to redeem her 
time. The Legislature of that year, by a una- 
nimous vote, made an outright grant of $50,- 
000, or $10,000 a year, for five years, for the 
support of a Normal School. The school was 
opened at Albany, in December of the same 
year, under the care of David P. Page, wt 
and is now prosecuting its labors with triumph- 
antsuccess. Already it has commended itself 
to the judgment, and won the approval, of the 
great body of teachers in that State. Here and 


there it meets opponents among them, but in re- | 





gard to some ofthese opponents, we know that 


‘monstrating the necessity and foreshowing the 
| benefits of such institutions. Among the most 
|active and influential men who foresaw and pre. 
|dicted their utility, the name of James G. Car- 


iter, of Lancaster, deserves honorable mention. 


|, Among his associates and co-adjutors were 


|George B. Emerson, James Savage, G. F. Tha- 
yer, Wm. B. Calhoun, Benjamin Greenleaf, 
‘Daniel Kimball, Ichabod Morton, Wm. J. 
| Adams, and others,—most of whom were teach- 
|ers of academies or private schools,—who, not- 
withstanding the injurious effect which an im- 
_provement in the public schools might be sup- 
| posed to have upon their own pecuniary inter- 
est, still urged forward that improvement with 
‘a zeal and a perseverance which could not have 
| been increased had they themselves expected 
|to receive the emoluments and the honors of the 
enterprise. But, for a long tin:e, these far- 
sighted friends of the schools and lovers of hu- 
_manity dwelt alone in the solitude ofa new and 
grand Idea. Few listened to their arguments; 
istill fewer understood or heeded them. Yet 
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their minds and hearts are as lean and destitute || they labored on, strewing their good seed by 
of all intellectual and moral qualifications for || the way-side,—in stony places,—among thorns, 
school-keeping, as Calvin Edson’s bones are of || —hoping and trusting that sume of it might fall 
flesh. | upon good ground, and eventually bring forth 


Let it not be inferred, from any thing we have | 
said respecting the inability of the academies 
of New-York to furnish a supply of competent | 
teachers, that we would disparage their merits, | 
or derogate at all from the value of their appro- 
priate labors. They failed because they under- 
took to accomplish more than it is given to any 
one institution to do,—to prepare one set of 
students for college, another for the different 
departments of educated labor, anda third as 
teachers of our Common Schools. The last, 
or the first two, are as much as any institution 
ean effect; and if more is attempted, some part 
of the werk will be imperfectly done. We 
would acquit the academies, therefore, of any 
delinquency. If they were to be censured at 
all, it would be, not for having failed in this 


fruit. 

In which of the coming centuries the full- 
ness of time for the institution of Normal 
Schools in Massachusetts would have arrived 
but for the establishment of the Board of Edu- 
cation, it is now impossible to say. A de- 
clining state of education might have increas- 
ed the necessity for them, but with an in- 
creased necessity would have come an in- 
creased indifference; and before the publie 
mind, once flying from its orbit, could have been 
again attracted towards the Common Schools, 
it would have wandered away to some terrible 
aphelion distance from this central source of its 


/ 
| 
| 


ucation was the harbinger of a better day. 





great work, but for having attempted it. 





The history of what has happened since that 
time is known to all, and ts briefly told. The 





prosperity. But the existence of the Board. of - 
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means obtained from public at the instance of 
private liberality, the decision of the Board, on 
a broad survey of the whole subject, to estab- 
lish three Normal Schools,—one for the north- 
eastern, one for the south-eastern, and one for 
the western part of the State; the opening of 
these schools; the uprising and coalescing 
against them, in 1840, of all the elements of op- 
position which malice or mammon could excite, 
and their signal discomfiture; the attempt, in 
1844, to convert and pervert the whole force of 
our glorious free school system into an engine 
of prosely:ism to the dogmas of a religious sect, 
with the resistless reaction of the public mind 
in favor of religious liberty and the rights of 
conscience; and finally, the efforts made by a 
few leaders, (who sought to conceal themselves 
under the shelter of some respectable names, ) 


to overthrow the Normal Schools, to bring odi- || 


um upon their supporters and advocates, to ar- 
rest improvements in the art of education, and 
especially in ameliorating and humanizing the 
methods of School Discipline, which efforts,—- 
having been overruled by that Providence that 
brings = out of evil,—have resulted in plac- 
ing the Normal Schools upon a far firmer foun- 
dation than they ever before occupied, in giv- 
ing them accommodations which, for beauty 
and convenience, are all that they could desire, 
and in enlarging their opportunity and their 


| blacksmith, and was bred to the trade of a hat- 
ter; but manifesting a strong inclination for 
study, he subsequently entered a law office, and 
| stated that he first came to Westfield about that 
, time to take some deposilions in a pauper case, 
The other gentleman said, pleasantly, that his 
first visit to Westfield had some relation to a 
pauper case also. He, being a poor boy, had 
come down from Sandisfield, about twenty-five 
miles, on foot, to see if he could get some work 
in Westfield, so that he could pay for his board 
|and attend the academy. The chief interest of 
| this statement is the fact that this pre mg 
(Professor Sears, ) is now at the head of a flour- 
ishing theological seminary at Newton, in the 
eastern part of the state, and the blacksmith’s 
‘son and hatter’s _—. is the Governor of 
| 
| the Commonwealth. 











A smooth sea never made a skilful mariner. 
Neither do uninterrupted prosperity and suc- 
|cess qualify a man for usefulness or happiness. 
|The storms of adversity, like the storms of the 
| ocean, arouse the faculties and incite the inven- 
\tion, prudence, skill} and fortitude of the voy- 
|ager. 





| «There are four principal stumbling blocks 
'to the attainment of knowledge—authority—ha- 





'bit—appearances unexamined, and false pre- 


prospects of future usefulness ;—all these events || tences of those who teach. Men presume to 


are separate books, in an epic story, which can 
never be destroyed. 

With the mention of one interesting fact 
more, we will close this account. When, in 
the winter of 1845, a company of the friends of 
education came forward and pledged themselves 
te give the sum of $5,000, on condition that the 
Legislature would do the same, for the purpose 
of providing suitable edifices for the Normal 


Schools, the proposition was almost unanimous. |! prejudices of the vulgar. 


ly accepted in both houses. But what constitut- | 
ed the crowning circumstance of the whole was, | 
that the Legislature, in making the grant, | 
changed the title or designation of the schools. | 
In all previous reports, laws, and resolves they 
had been called ‘‘ Normal Schools.” But by| 
the resolves for the erection of the new houses, it | 
was provided that these schools should thereaf- | 
ter be known and designated as ‘‘ State Normal; 
Schools,’’—the State thus giving to them a pa-! 
ternal name, as the sign of its adoption, and the | 
pledge’ of its affection. So a wealthy gentle- 
man gives his name. to an adopted child, whom 
he intends to make his heir. We trust, how- 
ever, that there is one tacit condition in this 
case, which oes not always exist when a man 
of fortune adopts an heir,—namely, that if this 
adopted child,—the Normal Schools,—ever fails 
to execute the great duties of its stewardship, 
or to maintain the honor of the ancient house in 
which it is now domiciled, it will then be disin- 
herited ~ 9 cast out ;—yes, we say, cut off with- 


out a shilling. 





THe Way Great MEN ARB MADE IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. Two gentlemen, who met 
in Westfield, at the late dedication of the State 
Normal School-house, were recalling, in con- 
versation, the occasion of their first visits to 
that village. One of them was the son of a 





‘\teach without knowledge, and thus we hear 
|many falsehoods in place of one truth. 
| being a fact we should not blindly adhere to 
'|authority, but when we read enquire for the 
\| evidence on which our conclusions must rest— 
| not in defiance of what is asserted but with dif- 
| fidence, und earnest seeking for truth. We 





must with all our strength prefer reason to cus- 
tom, and the opinions of the enlightened to the 
Though the whole 
world be possessed of certain dicta, let us free- 
ly listen when these are spoken against.’’— Ro- 
ger Bacon. 





VALUE OF ALITTLE KNOWLEDGE.—A 
new article has of late been discovered in 
Maine, called ‘‘the American Metallic Lus 
tre,’? which seems-to be unequalled for clean 
ing and polishing metals. Its discovery, as re- 
lated by the Maine Farmer, was on this wise: 
A young man from Boston, who Id paid consi- 
derable attention to geology and chemistry, was 
travelling for the purpose of obtaining subscri- 
bers to a newspaper, when, passing through the 
town of Newfield, he noticed some bricks of a 
—_ peculiar color. He traced up the bricks 
to their clay bed, and purchased the farm on 
which it was situated, for which he paid fifteen 
hundred dollars, went to Boston, and sold half 
of it for four thousand dollars. Verily, know- 
ledge is better than strenth. 





How admirable is the simplicity of the Evan- 
gelists! They never speak injuriously of the ene- 
mies of Christ, of his executioners, nor his judg- 
es. They report the facts, without adding a single 
reflection. They remark neither their masters 
mildness when he was smitten, nor his constancy 
‘in his sufferings, which they thus describe, — 





Hs And they crucified Jesus.— Racins. 
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The Piospect before us.—The Office of Coun. 
ty Superintendent. 

Now that the Constitutional statesmen of our 
Commonwealth have deemed it inexpedient to en- 
graft upon our fundamental institutions that system 
of FREE SCHOOLS, by means of which our sister 
republic, Massachusetts, has attained so enviable a 
pre-eminence, and several of our most flourishing 
cities, including the metropolis, so decided an ad- 
vance, in the great educational movement of the 
age, it becomes us to take a calm and dispassionate 
survey of the means of improvement and of effort 
which still remain. Our ample Common School 
Fund has been renewedly consecrated exclusively 
to the purposes for which it was originally design- 
ed: And adequate provision has been made, by 
constitutional enactment, for its progressive in- 
crease, to meet the probable wants of the future; 
while our Academies are to receive the entire 
avails of the revenue arising from the U. S. Depo- 
sit Fund. Our excellent Common School organi- 
zation remains inviolate, and, we trust, inviolable. 
Doubtless, however, the senseless clamor against 
the office ‘of County Superintendent will be reviv- 
ed; and many well ‘meaning, but shortsighted in- 
dividuals, will again be induced to join in peti- 
tions to the legislature for the aboli!ion of this es- 
sential element of our system of Common School 
instruction. The experience of the past, on this 
head, should induce every enlightened friend of 
popular education to take early, systematic and 
efficient measures for the retention of this valuable 
and indispensable feature of that system. If the 
County Superintendents prove faithful to the high 
qrust reposed in them—if under their supervision 
our schools have advanced in usefulness, in num- 
bers and in practical efficiency—if through their 
untiring and devoted exertions, thousands of chil- 
dren have been gathered up from the highways 
ynd by-ways of both city andrural life, and placed 
under the affectionate care and intelligent culture 
of well qualified instructors,—and if, under their 
administration, the qualifications, mental and mo- 
ral, of the fifteen thousand teachers of the state 
have been immeasurably enhanced—what good 
reason can be urged for dispensing with their ser- 
vices? If, on the other hand, and in individual in- 
stances, none of these fruits have been realized, and 
the incumbents have manifested either an unwil- 
lingness or an inability to meet the reasonable ex- 
pectations of those for whose interests they were 
entrusted with the office they hold, let them be dis- 
placed and their functions committed to others. 
This seems to us the obvious dictate of good sense 
and sound policy. Considerations of this nature 
are, however, addressed in vain to those who, in- 
eapable of surveying the broad ground of educa- 











tion, and of appreciating the vast interests at stake, 
in its enlightened management, look only to their 
own selfish and sinister ends—who, indifferent to 
the progress and diffusion of light and knowledge 
and truth, see and feel only the miserable pittance 
which they are called upon to contribute for the 
benefit of others as well as of themselves—and who 
regard with more earnest solicitude the gratifica- 
tion of their paltry ambition, avarice or will, than 
the welfare and happiness, present or prospective, 
of thousands upon thousands of their fellow beings. 
If the true friends of education desire to preserve, 
in all its purity, and with all its efficiency and ca- 
pabilities of usefulness, the admirable organization 
which now prevails—if, in short, they would not 
see the whole system prostrated, and ignorance and 
demagogism triumphant on its ruins—they must 
gird on their armour and take the field in earnest 
—make themselves heard from every section of the 
state—acT earnestly, vigorously, and persevering- 
ly—meet the opponents of the system at every 
point with irrefutable facts and figures—and show 
to timid legislators and hesitating, halting, doubt- 
ing, statesmen, that the TRUE “PUBLIC OPINION Of 
the state is in favor of preserving and up-building, 
and not of destroying and pulling down, our in- 
comparable institutions for the diffusion of elemen- 
tary public instruction. In this movement the Coun- 
ty Superintendent should take the lead, wherever 
practicable or desirable. Noconsideration of false 
delicacy or unseasonable scruples, personal te 
themselves, ought longer to prevent them from in- 
terposing the weight of their influence and autho- 
rity, or availing themselves of the advantages af- 
forded by their position, for the prevention of s9 
great and irreparable an evil, as the demolition of 
their office. They may safely rely upon the dis- 
criminating intelligence of all right minded men, 
for their justification in such a course. The office 
of CouUNTY SUPERINTENDENT must at all hazards, 
in our judgment, be preserved. Without it, the sys- 
tem cannot be rendered what its founders and sup- 
porters designed, or what the cause of Education 
demands. 

We have not time, at present, to enlarge upon 
this head at greater length: but we trust all 
who, with us, feel a deep interest in this great to- 
pic, will concentrate their exertions in opposition 
to the misguided efforts of those who are seeking 
to undermine the very foundations upon which our 
most cherished hopes for the present and the fu- 
ture, repose. In anticipation of a renewed attack 
the coming winter, we would earnestly suggest the 
propriety of preparing well wrilten, comprehen. 
sive and cogent remonstrances in every town, coun- 
ty, and if possible, School District in the State, 
against the abolition of the office of County Super- 
intendent. Let public sentiment for once have at 
least a fair opportunity of manifesting iteelf on this 
important point—and we shall hear no more of the 
unpopularity of this invaluable institution. 
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ADDRESS 
Read by H. S. M'CALL, at the regular meet- 
ing of the Albany Female Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, in June, 1846, and published at their 
request. 

Of all the changing scenes in life, childhood 
is the best adapted to make those impressions 
on the. mind which should be the guiding points 
of all future action. The mind willthen re- 
ceive a hue and direction, which no after action 
can wholly ersdicate, and —- the busy 
cares, and active scenes of middle life may for 
a time seem to obscure and obliterate them, 
yet old age will sweep away the intervening ob- 
stacles, and again present the first imprints in 
nearly their original characters. True, the 
fainter impressions may be gone, but the bold 
original outline is there. Like the master pie- 
ces of sculptors and painters, the original 
sketching may seem to a superficial observer 
obscured or effaced, but to one who examines 
closely and minutely, the original design will 
appear, asit truly is, the foundation upon which 

e whole has been completed. Nor can this 
be seen in old age alone, but throughout every 
period of life. It appears the more evident in 
advanced years, because the cares and anxie- 
ties of middle age are effaced from the mind, and 
the impressions which have been made the deep- 
est and the most permanent, stand as it were 
— unobstructed by any intervening obsta- 
cle. 

The first impressions on the mind are often 
so deep and permanent, that to obliterate them 
would be destroying the mind itself. They are 
like the impressions originally made in the —~ 

ielding materials of the granite rock, whic 
con now become so hard and permanent, that 
the hand of time will never obliterate them. 
Yet the former are the more enduring, inas- 
much as the latter will dissolve when the earth 
and its elements shall be burned up, while the 
mind will then but have commenced its endless 
journey, in the direction which infancy may 
ave given it. 

If such is to be the destiny of the human mind, 
and the expansion of its powers are limitless, 
how important is it, that the first direction of it 
should be in accordance with the dictates of un- 
erring truth. How important that the first in- 
structions should be of such a character, that 
through all future time they will need no cor- 
rection or change. If it is important that the 
foundation of an earthly, decaying, structure 
should be well laid, then how much more im- 
portant should be the foundation of that struc- 
ture, which is to be ages on ages in building. 
If the directions of a journey for a few days 
should be correct, how much more important 
that those directions should be correct, which 
are to be the guide of that ape which is to 
continue through interminable ages. 

To form and direct the youthful mind in a 

roper manner, it is necessary that there should 
a combined all the influences which are 
brought to bear upon it. The influences of 
home should be hallowed in their character, and 
should form a nursery, not for the physical be- 
ing alone, but for the immaterial and immortal. 

he associations of the young should be of such 





| upward and onward to man’s hi hdestiny. Yet 
| how seldom is this the case. ow often do we 
see the influence of home tending more to bru- 
talize than refine the mind. Hew often are the 
associations which cluster around the young of 
such a nature as to lead them downward instead 
of upward, suited to g:atify the sensual and gro- 
velling, rather than the mental and aspiring pro- 
pensities. In such a state of affairs it is no won- 
der that so many become the worthless wretches 
we behold them, but a greater wonder that more 
are not added to the list. The young mind is 
80 puss and so easily attracted by the vicious 
and the evil, that every element in our pow- 
er should be brought to bear against the de- 
stroying influences which at every step are at- 
tempting to lead it to ruin. Yet the influences 
which are within the range of the teacher are 
but small in comparison with the host of evil in- 
fluences, which teacher is bound to combat 
at every step of his progress. 

The most that the teacher can do is to impart 
a strictly thorough, practical, moral and gli- 
gious education. But what is meant by the be- 
stowal of learning and education on the young, 
certainly it is not to lecture them on the science 
of morals, law, and civil government, after the 
manner of Plato and Aristotle; but the impart- 
ing to them that kind of instruction which the 
tender mind is able to receive to lead them up 
the hill of knowledge; a toilsome road at best, 
ae all the aids of modern reform- 
ers—to guide the ardent and aspiring along the 
most delightful pathways—to' assist the weary 
and care-worn—and to urge on the dilatory and 
desponding. 

It is easy for the day dreamer in his cloister 
to form for himself a Beautiful theory by which 
he would educate the young mind, and train it 
up from angelic innocence and purity, to ange- 
lic greatness and grandeur. Itis easy to plan 
Utopian schemes for improving our system of 
instruction—to devise ways in which all our 
seminaries of learning shall conduct their 
pupils onward to the pure perfectability of 
the human race. Jt is easy to remodel the 
exploded and exploding systems of monar- 
chical Europe, and in imagination to fil them 
for the improvement of free republican Ame- 
rica. It is easy tofilch a littie from the worth- 
less — of metaphysical Scotland, of tran- 
scendental Germany, and tyrannical Prussia, 
and then, bid all behold this great Babylon 
which I have builded. 

Hence have arisen during the last few years, 
so Many new measures, new theories and new 
imaginings, all of them worthless in conception, 
and injurious in practice; and such we might 
reasonably suppose, would be the case, when we 
take into consideration the character of the 
persons by whom such schemes have been pro- 
pone. The order of sound reasoning seems to 

ave been inverted, and we have been told, at 
least in practice, that those least acquainted 
with the manner of instruction were the best fit- 
ted to lay down rules for its practice. The whole 
system of public education must be placed un- 
er the supervision of political demagogues, 
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some useful station, so those who have failed in 
every thing else, must, of necessity, be suited 
for dictators to public instructors. 

That errors the most gross and palpable 
should creep into such a system must be appa- 
rent to every one: to suppose the contrary, 
would be supposing that wisdom will spring out 
ot ignorance—truth out of error—and order out 
of chaos. 

To contend against this accumulated mass of 
error and evil influence would be a hopeless 
task, were itnot that ‘‘Truth is mighty and must 

revail.”? That the teachers can cure all these 
ills and make our system of instruction what it 
shoul! be, cannot be expected: but that they 


will do much towards the accomplishment of 


such an object is evident from the signs of the 
times as exhibited every where around us. 

Those who have for years been among our 
best practical educators have voluntarily taken 
ye themselves the duty of exposing the utter 
abs 


urdity of these gay dreams, and are now |j 


working out the only true problem to be solved 
—amely, that teachers are the only ones capa- 
ble of giving instruction in their several depart- 
ments; and that the teachers are to be only sure 
guides in educational matters. 

Teaching is a matter of practice, not a the- 
ory. Were it the latter, then the mooushine 
dogmas of the would-be great men, might be of 
some avail, but now it is far otherwise. It in 
one sense answers to the description given by the 
celebrated ancient orator of eloguence—‘‘ it is 
action’’—and action, not for the moving of a 
mob for the accomplishment of some secondary 
object; but action which is to stamp the mind 
with the seal of immortality—the engraving up- 
on a tablet which time cannot efface, and eter- 
nity will not obliterate. 

How important then that instruction be given 
by a mind conscious that the impressions should 
last forever; and to be such, they chould be 
emphatically thorough. This prime element 
(if we may term it such,) has too often been 
overlooked. ‘To learn for the present hour and 
not for all time, has been too much the practice. 
If the child is taught that a superficial lesson 
will answer at first, he will be sure to carry the 
same idea through life, ope something ex- 
traordinary prevent, ) and he will make a super- 
ficial scholar. and a superficial citizen. 

The sentiment of the poet, ‘‘ Drink deep or 
taste not the Pierian spring,’’ contains in it 
more of truth than poetry. A little learning, 
gathered from all sciences, all languages and 
all tongues, is sure to intoxicate the brain; and 
when it has become thoroughly intoxicated by 
such a method of instruction, no large draughts 
can sober them again, To remedy this evil, 
now so common in our system of instruction, itis 
necessary that the first lessons should be learn- 
ed well. One book well learned is worth twen- 
ty half learned. It gives more stability to the 
mind, more firmness to the judgment, a 
stricter terseness to the reasoning powers, and 
a surer foundation for every thing noble and 
excellent. 

The bad result of an opposite system is every 
where visible. How often has it been the prac- 





tice to carry the child from the nursery to the 


infant séhoolfrom the infant school to the 





primary—here taught to skip the hard words 
and half pronounce the easier ones—to hurry on 
to the academy—to be driven as over a race 
course through some dozen or twenty different 
ologies and isms, and introduced into society at 
the age of from fifteen to eighteen, with an edu- 
cation completed and suited to all the depart- 
ments of life, yet with scarce knowledge enough 
to commence the rudiments of a common Eng- 
lish education. 

Witness the pupil engaged in some six or 
eight studies at once, and divine if you can, 
what will be the result. It is impossible te 
learn the one half perfect, and more than pro- 
bable that one half will not be learned even im- 
perfectly. Upon different classes of mind this 
produces different results. It will cause the 
majority of necessity to become superficial stu- 
dents, and they will never be fitted for deep 
thought or continued meditation. And having ~ 
acquired the habit of merely half learning les- 
sons, they soon learn to avoid all severe study, 
without which there can be no permanent pre- 
eminence in any thing. 

But upon a few it will have a contrary result . 
Being naturally penetrating and inquisitive, 
they wish to pass nothing unnoticed, and which 
they have not thoroughly mastered. Borne 
down with such an accumulated mass of lessons 
to be acquired, their constitutions soon yield to 
the superabundant toil, and they fall victims te 
the injustice of this high-pressure system. Hence 
arises the alarming fact, that so many of our 
best pupils fall a prey to consumption and the 
kindred diseases, which are said to love a shin- 
ing mark. Said the lamented H. Kirk White, 
tm writing to a friend, ‘‘ Were Ito paint Fame 
crowning a successful candidate for the prizes,” 
(which were given in the seminaries, ) “J would 
represent her with a death’s head in a mask;”’ 
and soon after he fell a victim to the odious sys- 
tem against which we are contending. 

We are well aware of the anxiety of parents 
for the rapid advancement of their children, 
and yet how often are they compelled to lament 
their anxiety over theirearly graves. Firstand 
youngest in the class, and first and earliest in 
the grave too often follow like cause and effect. 
We would it were not so. But it will continue 
to be so, as long as our present system shall ex- 
ist, of sending young masters and misses into 
society before they are of suitable age to leave 
the nursery. 

When the Grecian lawgiver was asked what 
kind of instruction should be given to children, 
he replied, “teach them those things in youth 
which they will have to practice when they be- 
come men.”’ A sentiment worthy of the great 
lawgiver and the age in which he lived. 
Life is too short, and the school days of the 
young are too precious to be wasted on those 
studies which have no use except for the pock- 
ets of the publishers. Yet thisis too often the 
case. But fault rests here more with the pa- 
rent than the teacher. It is the parent whe 
wishes the child to know every thing, and wish- 
es that to be learned in an incomparably short 
space of time. New sciences have been intro- 
duced, and new kinds of study have been com- 
menced, which it will require other states of 


society than our own to bring into requisition. 
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But education, to be of any value, must be 
eminently moral and religious. Learning with- 
out being founded on morals and religion, can 
be of but little value to the state. Educated 
mind is powerful for good or ill, and if it is edu- 
cated aright, according to the principles of the 
Bible,-it will sway an almost infinite power for 


trary, if it is influenced by the principle, or ra- 
ther Se eg of irreligion, it will produce 
nothing but injury. And on this point there 
can be no medium ground. The instruction 
which ‘is given must tend either the one way or 
the other. . If instruction is given of the works 
of nature, it must either lead the pupil ‘‘ through 
nature up to nature’s God,’’ or direct to that} 
dark chaos, where blind chance is guiding her 
deluded votaries to the world of woe. 

There can be but two kinds of instruction— 
the good and the evil—and that which is not 
consonant with the principles of eternal truth 
must lead to error. It is the fiat of eternal 
truth and eternal justice, from which nothing 
can absolve it. 


But we may be told that we are advancing 
heterodox and sectarian doctrines—that the 
Bible is a sectarian book, and not to be taught 
in our public schools. We are well aware that 
according to the decision of several of our pub- 
lic functionaries, this is so. Yes! some of them 
have forbid the teaching of a book which the 
highest judicial tribunal has decided to be a 
part of the law of the land. Some have denied 
the reading of a book, the beliefin the contents 
of which’ is necessary to give evidence in a 


- 


cy is here. To teach the pupil that in entering 
upon whatever post of honor or tiust it may be 
his destiny to fill, that according as he believes 
or disbelieves in the future reward of the good 
and punishment of evil‘as recorded in the Bi- 
ble, so he is ‘to be accepted or rejected, and 
yet tell him at the same time that this book is 
not fitted for him to read. 

Let the pupils witness the inauguration ofthe 
chief magistrate of the nation—let them see 
him extend his hand and lay it on the open 
leaves of the sacred volume, and then ask their 
teacher what are the contents of that blessed 
book which is treated with so much reverence, 
and they are told that itis not for them to know. 
Let them enter every hall of justice in the land, 
from the Supreme Court of the United States, 
to the meanest justice court in the most unen- 
lightened corner of the Union, and see this 
same book treated with alike respect and de- 
ference, and they are still told that the contents 
of this book have an evil influence, wild and 
distracting in its nature, and such as must 
not be brought to bear upon the young and 
tendermind. But ifthe Bible is so bad a book, 
let us first purify our courts of justice and halls 
of Legislation, and. then look to our Common 
Schools. ' 

That the Bible is a sectarian book and not to 
be read ‘by all the children in the land is no 
new doctrine. England, France, and Spain 
thought so once, and all Europe is a camp, en- 
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ion of the Rhine has be- 
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livened by marchings and "the ine ba e- | 


| European armies are gathering as to a carni- 


val—and after blood enough has flown to float 
all the navies of the world—the peace of 
Utrecht closes the contest, and Bolingbroke, 
yes! the infidel Bolingbroke, is driven out an 
exile from the land of his birth, because he 
gave his influence in favor of the Bible; and 
with him, for the same reason, the house of Or- 
mond ,which had been for more than five hundred 
years the pillar of the British monarchy, sinks 
to rise no more. But France is not yet con- 
vinced of this plain practical point, and goes 
over the debate again, and closes the argument 
with her three days reign of terror in a sea of 
blood. 

Ireland and Scotland are now solving the pro- 
blem, and have advanced thus far in the argu- 
ment—Ireland once furnished the colleges of 
ge and France with all their professors; 
while Germany (now in science the wonder of 
the world,) paid tribute to her wisdom. Scot- 
land, at the same time, was overrun by a few 
wild mountain clans, who eared for nothing but 
robbery and plunder, and whose ignorance, bar- 
barity, irreligion and crime, the Normans exclu- 
ded from corrupting themselves by extending 
a wall from sea to sea. Compare Ireland and 
Scotland then, and compare them now—then 
let your imagination run forward the space of 
two hundred years, provided they shall con 
tinue on in the same direction, and tell me 
which then will have the better of the argument. 
I would not insult your good sense by asking 
for a reply. 

The simple question then remains, shall we 
teach the doctrines of Eternal truth, the dog- 
trines of the Bible, or shall we promulgate 
the teachings of infidelity? On the decision 
of this question by the great body of our teac’:- 
ers resis the future destiny of this great state. 
And it is being answered in every day’s teach- 
ing, and in the direction of every young mind, 
and in the formation of the youthful character 
as it is fitted to go forth into the world. 

If the pupils go forth from our schools tho- 
roughly imbued with the doctrine that there can 
be no order, or freedom, but what is in obedi- 
ence to law and rule, and that every law should 
be obeyed or a penalty will follow its infrac- 
tion, then we shall witness less of resistance to 
the constituted authorities, and more harmony 
in the regulations of all matters of State. On 
the contrary, if the child is taught in the school 
room that he may obey or disobey the rules as he 
chooses, it cannot be expected that he will ever 
become a lover of wholesome restraint. 

The doctrine of perfect obedience for tho 
happiness of the whole is no hew promulgation: 
but if we may credit Eternal truth,@the penalty 
of violation followed the infraction before man 
was placed lord of this lower world. And 
from that moment to this, disobedience and un- 
happiness have been ever usited. A law with- 
out a penalty is a thing impossible, and the go- 
vernment of a school without law and rule is 
no government, and that school which is in such 
a state is doing nothing but harm. 

Inculcate, then, the doctrine of perfect obe- 
dience to each and every law. The child, that 
is too young or too old to obey rule and restraint, 
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ment of an all wise and just Being, and is un- 
suited for any state of society, the nature of 
which has ever been revealed to man. The 
disobedience of a simgle child, when permitted 
to go unchecked and unpunished, produces 
an evil which weeks and even months cannot 
remedy. 

On this point let us not be misunderstood. 
We. do not say that tyranny should bear sway 
in the school room with its iron rod ; but we 
do say that every wholesome and just restraint 
should be heeded and obeyed by every pupil, 
young andold. We are well aware that on this 
point there is in community a sickly sentimen- 
tality, which would not injure one of the dear 
children for the world, and confidently believes 
that when the dear little things get older they 
will do better; and yet this same sickly senti- 
mentality is doing more injury than the most 
tyrannous government that could be imposed, 
and is making them grow old in vice faster 
than time will allow them to advance in years. 
The passions of the human heart grow strong 
by exercise, and the unchecked rebel of the 
school-room of to-day, will to-morrow be the re- 
bel of the state. Such is the law of our being, 
and under this law the teacher is compelled to 
act. 

To attempt to please all on this point as well 
as on every other, would be vain and useless. 
An upright and just course of conduct never 
yet escaped censure. And it cannot be expec- 
ted that those who know little or nothing of the 
teacher’s trials and perplexities, will show 
them much charity or mercy in the decision 
of their conduct. And it cannot but be expec- 
ted that those who care least for the improve- 
ment and government of their children at home, 
will be the first to find fault if they are well in- 
structed and governed at school. It is the law 
of their being, that they, whose children dis- 
respect themselves at home, should wish them 
to disrespect othersabroad. With suci a class, 
hostile to social order and harmony, and ene- 
mies to the good of the state, there can be but 
one course of conduct—one motto—‘‘ Let truth 
and justice prevail though the heavens should 
fall.”’ It was better that those ‘which kept 
not their first estate’? should be ‘‘ reserved in 
everlasting chains under darkness unto the 
paeaent of the great day,” rather than be al- 
owed to remain to cause another revolt among 
the Heavenly host: and so now, it is better that 
one, disobedient and ungoverned, should wan- 
der a vagabond in the earth, rather than re- 
main in school to corrupt others. 

We admit that the teacher ought not to be a 
strict disciplinarian, yet still we contend that 
he must be so, just as long as rebels are made 
out of the school room to come there and exhi- 
bit their passion for revolt. If discipline, and 
strict discipline, is not enforced in our schools, 
how long think you will it be before our state 
shall become the seat for 


*¢a}l shames and crimes, 
Where treachery with his thirsty dagger drawn ,; 
Suspicion poisoning his brother's cap ; 
Naked rebellion with the torch and axe, 
Making his wild sport of your blazing thrones, 
Till anarchy comes down Tike night, 
And massacre sea's our eternal grave ” 


The trials, and duties, and r ibilities of 











ance from patrons and those around, far less 
than what they should be. Yet amid all these 
they may not labor without hope. ‘‘In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening with- 
hold not thy hand’’ is the doctrine of reason no 
less than of revelation; and ‘‘ those who sow 
sparingly shall reap sparingly, while those who 
sow bountifully shall reap also bountifully.’’ 
And when the great harvest day mo come, 
may it then appear that you have sown so boun- 
tifully as to reap a great and eternal reward. 








Communications. 








‘(For the Journal] 
EXAMPLE OF SELF-CULTURE. . 

GotTFRIED WILHELM LEIBNITZ, the 
German philosopher, was born at Leipsic, 1646, 
and died at Vienna in1716. ‘‘While a child,” 
he says of himself, ‘‘I was wonderfully de- 
lighted with the reading of history, and having 
obtained some books of that kind in German, 
I did not lay them down till I had read them 
all through.’? Of his perseverance at an early 
age, the following instance is found in his auto- 
biography. While he was studying Latin, and 
had made small proficiency in it, an old Livy 
fell into his hands, of which he says, ‘‘as I 
was ignorant of ancient history, and the diction 
of such works is more elevated than common, 
I scarcely understood a single line. But as the 
edition was an old one, embellished with wood 
cuts, these I pored over diligently, and read 
the words immediately beneath them, never 
stopping at the obscure places, and skippin 
over what I imperfectly understood. hen f 
had repeated this operation several times, and 
read the book over and over, attacking 1t at each 
time after a little interval, I understood a great 
deal more; with all which, wonderfully de- 
lighted, | proceeded without any dictionary, 
till almost the whole was made plain.’’ 

A prevailing habit of young persons must 
here be adverted to, to which the example of 
Leibnitz is strongly opposed, namely, that of 
giving up a book that is not quite intelligible 
at first sight of its difficulties. The habit of 
investigation—of perseverance in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, is the true art of self-edu- 
cation. One reading of a good book is insuffi- 
cient. A book may be in its own nature im- 
practicable to the learner, if it be undertaken 
without preparatory information, but with that 
clue, industry must unravel the intricacies of 
truth—there is no other way. Providence has 
so constituted the human mind that voluntary 
labor is the only condition under which any 
large accumulation of power, derived from 
thought and knowledge, is obtainable. 


Subsequently Leibnitz was permitted to make 
use of his father’s library, and became ac- 
quainted with the classic authors. ‘‘ These,”’ 
he continues, ‘‘I revelled in as the fit took me, 
and was delighted with the wonderful variety 
of matter before me, so that before I was twelve 
years old, I understood the Latin writers tole- 
rably well, began to read Greek, and wrote 
verses with singular success. Indeed in polite 
letters and in y I made such progress that 


the teacher are great, his sympathies and assiat-||my friends feared lest I should acquire disgust 
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for studies more serious and rugged. But the 
event soon relieved them from this anxiety. 
No sooner was I summoned to the study of 
logic than ] betook myself with great delight 
to the thorny intricacies which others abhorred.”? 

He proceeds thus: ‘‘ Those who had the care 
of my education; as they had before feared | 
should become a poet, now dreaded that I should 
stick fast in scholastic subtleties; but they did 
not know that my mind could not be filled with 
one class of subjects, for no soonér did I under- 
stand that I was destined to the study of the 
law, than, dismissing every thing else, I applied 
myself to that.” 

After the lapse of a century and a half from 
the time when this great genius was fully deve- 
loped, the uses of this varied culture have been 
apparent in his history. His ~— numbered 
three score and ten. In science, both specula- 
tive and practical, he was one of the greatest men 
of his age, or, indeed, of any age. Peter the 
Great consulted him on the code he was medi- 


' tating for the Russian empire, and he is cele- 


brated as the antagonist of Newton. As he 
sought truth under all its forms, so he defended 
and labored to extend it. It was charged upon 
Leibnitz as an extravagant theory when he pre- 
dicted that carriages would be constructed that 
would move with speed exceeding animal 
power—a prediction also made by Friar Bacon 
four centuries before; yet we live to witness 
that this philosophy has become fact in that ve- 
locity of locomotion which Bacon and Leibnitz, 
perhaps, buat faintly precon¢éeived. 

Leibnitz not only demonstrated the truths of 
science, but he defended the existence and the 

overnment of God, in a work called Tieo- 
ice. His theory of Divine Providence is ex- 
pressed in the well-known couplet— 
* All discord, harmony ill- understood, 
All partial evil, universal good.” ’ 

His attainments corresponded with his versa- 
tile powers and his ever active industry. The an 
cient languages he knew well, and was skilled 
in several of the modern. He was known to 
the world in the character of a philosopher, 
theologian, jurist, historian and ma:hematician; 
and inno department of human knowledge 
was he accounted superficial or a pretender. 
This eminent example proves that it is not ne- 
cessary to excellence in any pursuit that the 
mind should follow it exclusively. The true 
power of the understanding, and in connection 
with it, the largest moral power; the greatest 
possible influence and enjoyment of indi- 
vidual mind, consists in comprehensiveness. A 
man may, and should excel in his calling—his 
profession, more than in that which less con- 
cerns his external interest ; but that calling, be 
it what it will, must be advanced by the gene- 
ral attainments of him who prosecutes it. The 
profession of the law, or of medicine, are both 
exalted, and made more serviceable by some 
knowledge of human nature, some knowledge 
of physics in general, some knowledge of the 
history of science and of mankind; and there 
are occasions of daily life in which some ac- 
quaintance with prose and poetry, and all the 
variety of subjects that embellish conversation, 
will make the lawyer more prevailing, and the 
physician more interesting and instructive. The 








statute book will not reveal’ or jnterpret all 
social obligati:ns to the one, nor wjil.the books. 
of ‘theory and practice” inspire alli the sym- 
pathy nor afford all the insight the other stands 


in need of. Py 
E. ROBBINS. 


[For the District School Journal.} 
Remarks and Resolutions for a School-Boy. 

A good education is the result of such a train- 
ing as will prepare young persons for the high- 
est usefulness and enjoyment. 

It-is difficult to estimate the worth of a good 
education, because we see nothing with which 
it can well be compared. But we shall be con- 
vinced of its great importance if we compare 
the efficiency, capacity, and enjoyments of the 
educated with the dependence, weakness, and 
limited enjoyments of the ignorant. 

What a contrast is presented when we view 
our own nation in comparison with the primi- 
tive inhabitants of this country. Education seems 
to be equivalent to wealth, power and reputa- 
tion. 

In answering the question, What must I do 
to be well educated? I will say, You must not 
expect to obtain a good education by studyin 
school books only. You must study yourself, 
that you may know your failings and correct 
them; that you may find your weak points and 
strengthen them. 

Study others, that you may learn to avoid 
their errors, and to imitate their excellencies. 

Study nature and the Bible, that you may be 
able to distinguish good from evil; that you 
may find sources of enjoyment for yourself and 
others, and that you may know much of the jus- 
lice, the power, the wisdom and the goodness 
of God. 

Regard conversation and books, whenever 
they can assist you in the studies just mention- 
ed, remembering that ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom.’’ 

I may also remark, that the great business 
of educating, the crowning work of Creation, 
should commence with the earliest dawnings of 
reason, and the first efforts of childhood. ‘‘Edu- 
cation does not commence with the alphabet. 
It begins witha mother’s look—a father’s nod 
of approbation, or sigh of reproof—with a sis- 
ter’s gentle pressure of the hand, or a brother’s 
noble act of forbearance; with handfuls of flow- 
ers in green and dasied meadows, with birds’ 
nests admired but not touched; with ou 
ants, and almost imperceptible emmets; wit 
soy | bees and a bee-hives; with plea- 
sant walks in shady lanes, and with thoughts 
directed in pleasant tones, to nature, to beauty, 
to acts of benevolence, to deeds of virtue, to 
the sense of all good, and to God himself.’’ 

But you are now old enough, in some mea- 
sure, todirect your own efforts, and it will now 
be proper to select rules in regard to your con- 
duct as a school-boy. The following’ resolutions 
are offered, with the expectation that they, or 
something superior, will be adopted: 

Resolution 1. I will endeavor to have a teach- 
able disposition of mind. 

Those who entertain an opposite feeling will 
not make suitable exertiens to gain knowledge, 
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they are liable to be left in ignerance or uncor- 
rected error. 

Resolution 2. I will prefer the best of teach- 
ers, books and other facilities, but I must rely 
mainly upon my own endeavors. 

Resolution 3. I will be systematic in the di- 
vision of my time, in the eourse of study which 
I shall pursue, and in my manner of ddving. 

Resolution 4. I will be thorough in whatever 
I attempt My lessons skall be learned for 
fife. To effect this, 1 must avoid undertaking 
too much atone time, and I must always study 
and read with a particular object in view. 

Resolution 5. [ will endeavor to assist my 
teacher by paying such attentién to his expla- 
nations of the lessons, and his directions for the 


‘ eonduct of pupils, that he will have no occasion 


to repeat them; by exerting all my influence in 
favor of goo: order in school, and by pu: suing a 
manly, correct course; one which shall be wor- 
thy of general imitation. 


Some pupils are attentive while reciting the | 


4essons which interest them. Some are pleased 
as long as their instructor is a new teacher; they 
are pleased with him as they would be with a 
new book, or a new plaything. But the pupil 
who desires to help his teacher, will regard all 
his instructions, and no degree of intimacywill 
render that pupil inattentive, or impudent. 

Resolution 6. In view of my teacher’s self- 
denying efforts in school, his superior intelli- 
ence, judgment and experience, I will afford 

im my confidence; remembering that after my 
pecuniary indebtedness is discharged, there 
will yet remain an enduring claim upon my 
gratitude. 

Resolution 7. I will be respectful to my 
teacher. Never giving impertinent replies or 
wounding his feelings by rude behavior to him- 
self or to others. 

Resolution 8. I will respect public property. 
My desk and seat in the school-room shall not 
be disfigured by carvings, diagrams, or un- 
couth drawings. 


Resolution 9. My books shall be covered and | 


preserved with care, but I will not adopt the 
practice of borrowing schovl-books. 

Resolution 10. I will be constant and punc- 
tual in my attendance at school. 
the performance of this duty must result in 
serious injury to the school as well as to myself. 

esolution 11. I will refrain from eating 
fruit in the school-room; from whispering or 
repeating lessons in an audible voice, and from 
leaving my seat without permission. 

Resolution 12. At recitation, I will be care- 
falto preserve a proper position; to give undi- 
vided attention to the exercises; to speak dis- 
tinctly and promptly; to have nothing in m 
hands which will divert the attention of myself 
er others from the lessen, and to avoid every 
thing calculated to interrupt teacher or pupils. 

Resolution 13. On the play-ground I will en- 

kindness, cheerfulness and fair play. 

- Resolution 14. I will shun the company of 
those who use vile language, for the impres- 
sions which they make, are stains that cannot 
be removed. Like deep wounds upon the trunk 
of a thrifty young tree, they may be concealed 
by the after-growth, but the timber will be ua- 
sound. C. HOLLY. 
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(For the Journa!).] 
A DREAM. 

Methought I was in the midst of a large and 
noble temple, whose whole interior consisted 
of but two apartments. It was lighted with 
almost dazzling b‘ightness, although I could 
discern no windows whence this light issued ; 
and it was supported by pillars of pure white 
marble, carved and ornamented in figures 
of the richest work. Around the room were 
hung elegant paintings whose beauty might 
have shamed the master-piece of a Raphael or 
an Angelo. The one that particularly attracted 
my attention, was that of the last supper. In 
the centre of the painting was a large table, 
around which were seated the twelve disciples, 
in the midst of whom set the Saviour. On his 
right hand was John, the beloved disciple, lean- 
ing on his master’s bosom. On the opposite 
side sat Judas the betrayer. 

While I stood meditating upon this glorious 
scene before me, a feeling of indescribable awe 
crept over me, and | knelt, lost in wonder and 
admiration. While thus kneeling, scarce daring 
to raise my head for fear of breaking the awful 
stillness which pervaded the apartment, a bri 
bein, riser ry and touching me on 
shoulder, beckoned me to rise and follow her. 
I obeyed, and she led me into the second apart- 
ment, which was much larger and more elegant 
than the one I had just left. In the centre was 
a large and magnificent figure, seated on a 
throne surrounded by a huge and heavy iron 
railing. It had a stern and majestic look, but 
as I drew near, the features seemed to change 
and a softened expression stole over the coun- 
tenance; I beheld one of the noblest and most 
glorious personages imagination ever pictured. 
On its head was a crown of the purest gold, set 
with diamonds that shone with the brightest lus- 
tre. It was habited ina robe white and spot- 
less as the drifted snow, and in its hand was a 
golden wand. It needed no mark for me to dis- 
cern its title, for its countenance and form suffi- 
ciently attested its name. It was the image of 
Religion, and I was in its holy temple. I pros- 
trated myself before this heavenly monarch and 
wept, but not in sadness. 

moment passed, and a rushing sound I 
heard, and the various scenes and objects which 
had but a moment before encircled me had all 
passed away. The mighty temple with its lofty 
throne and gigantic statue had disappeared, and 
I found myself in a vast and boundless forest 
which seemed to have never been trodden by 
the foot of man, where silence and solitude 
held an undisputed sway. Around me were 
lofty trees, whose branches uniting, crossing 
and re-crossing each other, formed a magnifi- 
cent canopy over my head. Long and broad ave- 
nues stretched among the trees till they wete 
lost in the distance. 

For a time al! was still, save the whisperings 
of the ee as they fanned the trees, and ri 

lings o brooks scattered throughout 
‘orest, when suddenly a murmurin 


arose, and 
the air was filled with the most enc 


ting mu- 


sic. Myriads of bright beings seemed to float 
on the air and saiaite their heavenly voices 
with the humming of the birds and insects as 
Nothing could sur- 


they fluttered around me. 
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pass the entrancing richness of that song. My 
whole soul and imagination were perfectly ab- 
sorbed init. I thought I was in Paradise, so 
much did the scenes resemble descriptions | 
shad heard of that heavenly place. 

But the scene was again changed. The vast 
forest, the mighty oak, the heavenly music had 
fied. Before me was presented a far different 
view, marked by all the severest attributes of 
winter. A few withered trees covered with ice 
and snow were all that remained of the noble 
trees that had just met my gaze. I was surround- 
ed on all sides by impending cliffs and jagged 
rocks, frowning yet more terrible in the dark- 
ness which enveloped them. Terrific v ices 
filled the air, and fantastic forms and shapes 
crowded around me and seemed to whisper 
awful forebodings to my now highly excited 
mind, while the Lintage and moanings of wild 
beasts filled my ears, and I turned to fly, if 
possible, from the awful spot. 

I again found myself in the Temple of Reli- 
gion. It presented the same aspect as before. 

he celestial monarch waved his sceptre over 
my head, and I knelt as he placed on ita wreath 
‘composed of the passion-flower, an emblem of 
piety and love, thus addressing me: ‘‘ Lady, 
‘would’st thou know of the various scenes and 
‘objects through which thou hast passed?”’ I 
‘bowed my head in silence and the monarch 
continued, ‘jt is fairy land ; the majestic fo- 
rest, the lofty trees, and delightful music, rep- 
resent elysium, or the land of the’blest, where 
reigns rpetual summer; and the region 
marked by cold and darkness, the land of the 
wicked Ghee reigns enduring winter. 

I turned to retire, when the scene was once 
more changed. I found myself in my ‘own 
school-room, leaning over my slate on which I 
had been before intently engaged in solving an 
arithmetical problem. The day appeared to be 
one of unusual interest, for visiters were flock- 
ing in to see what the experimental school con- 
nected with the State Normal School oe | 
was; and they all seemed very well pleased, 
except one old gentleman who did not approve 
of the change of teachers every week. The 
lessons were recited as usual, during the day, 
but I did not take a great deal of interest in 
them, for imagination had carried me through 

so many Visions that I was completely lost in 
contemplation and thought. While thus en- 
ga ed I heard a-voice. It startled me, and 

ooking up, I found it was our good and grave 
young principal rapping on the desk to call the 
school to silence in order that he might dismiss 
us. So, I had really fallen asleep while endea- 
voring to write something for my next week’s 
composition. ; 
eel 
Che Essapist. 








DEPENDENCE OF CAUSES AND EFFECTS IN 
MORAL CONDUCT. 

In the physical world, to whatever part we 
turn our eyes, we are presented with a lar 
succession of causes and effects. By gradual, 
and almost imperceptible experience, man 
learns to accommodate his actions to the fixed 


and by observing the conjunction and succes- 
sion of phenomena, he acquires the power of 
foreseeing the events in their causes. Nor is 
he a mere spectator of the operations of nature, 
but in many cases he interferes with her pro- 
cesses, and after gathering her laws from ob- 
servation, he employs their agency in the 
production of novel results for the accomplish- 
ment of his purposes. By observiig the train 
of physical events, which lie beyond his con- 
trol, he can frequently regulate his action in 
such a manner as to avoid hurtful, and derive 
from them beneficial effects, which he cannot 
prevent or produce: and where he is enabled ac- 
tively te interfere with her processes he can 
do more, he can arrest or avert evils, and create 
positive benefits. 


What a man can do in the material, he may 

also accomplish in a similar manner in the 

moral world. The moral and intellectual qua- 

lities of the human race present an equal field 

for observation and sagacity. Certain actions 

lead to certain results, or any means connected 

with certain ends; and by observing the facul- 

ties and conduct of himself and others, he may 

trace the connection thus subsisting between 

them. If he desires a good, depending on the 

state of his own mind, or of the mind of his fel- 

low creatures, he must find out and empley the 

means with which it is conjoined ; if he wishes 

to shun an evil of the same nature, he must as- 

certain and avoid the actions of which it is the 

effect. The happiness of his life will thus ea 

sentially depend on a strict attention to the ten- 

dencies and consequences of human actions. 

Many of the practical errors of mankind seem 

to spring from a heedlessness of these tenden- 

cies; from an ignorance or misconception of 
the course of events, or, in other words, from a 

wrong or inadequate apprehension of the de- 
pendence of cause and effect. In their plans, pur- 
suits, and general conduct,:they too often betray 
a negligence of consequences, a hope against 

experience, adefiance of probabilities, a vague- 
ness of anticipation, which looks for results 
where no proper means have been employed te 
produce them: and their actions frequently 
seem to indicate a blind expectation that the 
jorder of nature will be violated in their favor, 
jand that, amidst the apparently irregular inci- 
dents and fortuitous vicissitudes of the werld, 
they, as individuals, will escape the common 
lot, and prove exceptions to the general rules. 
All this principally arises from the want ef a 
little vigorous attention and close reasoning. 
Nothing, perhaps, gives its possessor such a 
decided superiority over the multitude as the 
power of clearly tracing the consequences of 
actions, the concatenation of the mental causes 
and effects, and the adaptation of moral means 
toends. It is a sagacity of the utmost impor- 
tance in the conduct of life. 

The errors, which have been adverted to,mar- 
ifest themselves in various ways. The vague 
expectation of gaining advantnges without em- 
ploying proper means may be seen in those 
who are perpetually in search of short and easy 
roads to knowledge; flattering themselves, that 
by the indolent perusal of abridgements and 
compendiums, or the sacrifice of an occasional 








laws and ascertainable properties of matter; 





hour at a popular lecture, they will, with- 
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out much application, imbibe that learning, 
which they see confers so much distinction on | 
others. They forget, that, from the very nature | 
of the case, science cannot be obtained without | 
labor ; that ideas must frequently be presented to | 
the mind before they become familiar to it; (at 
the faculties must be vigorously exerted to| 
possess much efficiency ; that skiil is the effect 
of habit; and that habit is acquired by the fre- | 
quent repetition of the same act. Application | 
is the only means of securing the end at which 
they aim; ind they may rest assured that all, 
schemes to put them in possession of intellec- | 
tual treasures, without any regular or strenuous 
efforts on their part; all promises to insinuate 
learning into their minds at so small an expense | 
of time and labor that they shall scarcely be 
sensible of the process, are mere delusions, | 
which can terminate in nothing but disappoint- | 
ment and mortification. It cannot be too deeply | 
impressed on the mind that application is the | 
price to be paid for mental acquisitions, and | 
that it is as absurd to expect them without it, | 
as to hope fora harvest where we have not sown | 
the seed. 
As men often deceive themselves with the | 
hope of acquiring knowledge without applica- 
tion, so they calculate on acquiring wealth with 
out industry and economy, and repine that ano- 
ther should bear away the prize which they have 
made no effort to secure. Or, perhaps, impa- 
tient of this slow though certain process, they 
attempt to seize the end by some extraordinary 
means, and carry bya single stroke what hum- 
bler individuals are content to win by regular 
and tedious approaches. They see the schemes | 
of other adventurers continually failing, yet they | 
press forward in the same course, in defiance of | 
probability, and in the hope of proving singular | 
exceptions to the general doom. Their bold | 
speculations, it istrue, may sometimes succeed, | 
but they usually terminate in ruin. Disaster is | 
the highly probable issue, and their certain 
consequence is a state of anxiety and suspense : 
for which no success can atone. | 
But the most important mistakes of the class , 
under consideration are those into which men} 
fall in their moral conduct. Misery in one | 
shape or another is the inevitable consequence | 
of all vice; and a man can scarcely be under a| 
greater delusion than to suppose, that he can in 
any instance add to his happiness by a sacrifice | 
of principle. Yet from the want of a clear! 
perception of the tendencies of actions, it is too | 
often assumed, that vice would be pleasant 
enough were it not forbidden; and many a one | 
indulges his wicked passions because he knows | 
the pleasure to be certain, while the punish- | 
ment, he flatters himself, is only contingent. | 
Every departure from virtue, however, draws | 
after it a train of evils, which no art can es- | 
cape. The ruin of health is the consequence 
of intemperance and debauchery, the con. 
tempt and mistrust of mankind follow upon de- 
ceit and dishonesty, and all other deviations 
from moral rectitude are attended by their re- 
spective evil effects. Some of these conse- 
5 gene are certain and uniform, and if others 
o not invariably follow, they ought to be con- 
sidered in practice as inevitable from the rarity 
of the anomalous instances. Between acting 
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{against possibility, and against a high degree 
‘of probability, there is little difference in point 
.of wisdom. General rules will fail, or appear 
|unnecessary, in particular instances; but as 
|these instances cannot be foreseen, and are few 
{in number, he who wishes to secure the end 
iwhich the general rule has in view, must ob- 
serve it, and would be guilty of jolly to specu- 
late on its exceptions. If a man wishes long 
\lise he must adopt habits of sobriety and tem- 
|perance, as the most likely way of obtaining 
(his purposes, notwithstanding the instances of a 
few individuals whu have reached a good old 
age in direct violation of this precept.- Men 
should recollect, too, before cheating them- 
selves into the hope of impunity in vice, that 
however they may escape some of the peculiar 
effects, they can have no security against its 
general consequences. All vices are accom- 
panied by self-degradation, as the substance 
by the shadow; by a deterioration of charac- 
ter, fraught with incalculable mischief to our 
future peace; by the contempt, suspicion, or 
| indignation of our fellow creatures on their dis- 
covery; and whether discovered or undisco- 
vered, they are pursued by that secret uneasiness 
which, by the constitution of our nature, is the 
doom of guilt, however successful or however 
concealed. A man may, indeed, proceed for 
a time, in the career of iniquity, with a seem- 
ing carelessness, and enjoyment, and obduracy 
of conscience; but as long as the human mind 
r:tains its present structure, he can never be 
sure that the next moment will not plunge him 
into the acutest agonies of remorse. 

Virtuous actions, and virtuous qualities, on 
the contrary, may be regarded as the necessary, 
or most likely means to secure certain good 
ends; as roads terminating in pleasant places. 
Thus honesty is the means of inspiring confi- 
dence, veracity of obtaining credit for what 
we say, and temperance of preserving health. 
If we would be esteemed, loved, and confided 
in, We must evince qualities which are estima- 
ble, amiable, and calculated to attract confi- 
dence. The error of many consists in expect- 
ing to arrive at the place without travelling the 
road. They imagine that they can retain health 
of body and peace of mind amidst sensuality, 
cruelty and injustice, and calculate on the re- 
spect of their neighbors in the face of actions 
almost beneath contempt. It would be as ra- 
tional to form expectations of reaching London 
by pursuing a vortherly course from Edin- 
burgh, or of prolonging life by poisoned nutri- 
ment. 

Nor let any man suppose, that he can reap 
the advantages of virtue by hypocritical pre- 
tension. There is a consistency of conduct 
which a hypocrite can scarcely maintain, and 
even if he could secure some of the particular 
ends, which virtuous qualities are the means of 
gaining, there is a general result in serenity of 
mind, purity of taste, and elevation of charac- 
ter, which lies infinitely beyond his reach. 

These errors, this disregard of consequences 
and irrational expectation of advantages, with- 
out adopting appropriate measures to obtain 
them, may be particularly observed to prevail 
in domestic life. 

[ 7b be continued. } 














